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THE CITY OF UNLIMITED PAPER, | gow there is the branch firm of M‘Vortex 


neces and Company, who have established friendly 
Wiruin a certain circle, of which the Royal | relations with all the leading banks, and 


Exchange is the centre, lie the ruins of a| whose paper, drawn upon the substantial firm 
great paper city. Its rulers—solid and sub-| of O’Docket and Company of Dublin, is 
stantial as they appear to the eye—are made | “done” without a whisper, at the minimum 
of paper. They ride in paper carriages ; they| rate. The substantial firm of O’Docket and 
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marry paper wives, and unto them are born 
paper children; their food is paper, their 
thoughts are paper, and all they touch is 
transformed to paper. They buy paper and 
they sell paper ; they borrow paper, and they 
lend paper,—a paper that shrinks and withers 
in the grasplike the leaves of the sensitive 
plant; and the stately-looking palaces in 
which they live and trade are built of paper, 
—small oblong pieces of paper, which, like 
the cardboard houses of our childhood, fall 
with a single breath. That breath has over- 
taken them, and they lie in the dust. Let 
me collect the scattered pieces, and build 
them up into such another variety of trem- 
bling structures as they formed before; as 
they form now; or as, in a few years, they 
will undoubtedly form again. 

Our first paper-house is the firm of Collaps, 
Vortex, Docket, and Company, general mer- 
chants. It is quiet and unobtrusive in appear- 
ance, beingin Tobacco Lane, Fenchurch Street; 
and its small office has not had its windows 
cleaned for thirty years, which gives it a 
favourable appearance of solidity. The lead- 
ing peculiarity of this firm is ramification ; 


Company of Dublin enjoys the highest credit 
that can be obtained by a long course of re- 
gular trading in the land of generous sympa- 
thies and ar genius ; and their paper, 
upon the highly respectable firm of M'Vortex 
and Company, of Glasgow, is much in demand, 
at very low rates of discount indeed. Then 
there is Alphonse Collaps and Company of 
Paris ; the great house of Collaps Brothers, 
| at Caleutta ; Vortex, Collaps, and Docket, of 
| San Francisco ; Docket Brothers and Collaps, 
of New York; Collaps, Collaps, and Com- 
pany, of the Cape of Good Hope; Vortex, 
Docket, and Vortex, of Melbourne, Australia ; 
and Vortex Brothers and Docket, of Montreal, 
|Canada. These all draw and feed upon each 
|other as their necessities require; and the 
|parent firm of Collaps, Vortex, Docket, and 
| Company, of Tobacco Lane, London, watches 
over its obedient children with a more than 
fatherly interest, and trades upon their 
acceptances to the extent of millions. For- 
merly the great London house used to stop 
payment during every commercial panic,— 
their credit preventing the necessity of their 
doing so at any other time. Now, they have 





and it is remarkable for the harmony and/grown too wise and important to do that. 
beauty of its complex machinery. The senior| It is not that their trade has become in any 
partner, Mr. Collaps, is a merchant of the| degree sounder or more legitimate, but the 


old school. There is a fund of credit in his 
shoe-buckles, and in the heavy yellow family 
coach that comes to fetch him of an afternoon. 
Mr. Vortex affects an almost Quakerish 
severity of attire ; he attends to the discount- 
ing department, and the chairmanships and 
directorships of those important and choice 
public companies which he finds so useful in 
consolidating the credit of the house. Mr. 


Docket is a copy of Mr. Vortex, some fifteen | 
years younger ; he attends to the working’ 


part of the business, whatever that may be ; 
superintends the clerks, answers troublesome 
Inquiries, and is supposed to buy and sell all 
' the merchandise. The ramifications of the 
house extend to most cities of importance in 


England, abroad, and the colonies. In Glas-| breathes again. 


accumulated liabilities of many years have 
swelled their transactions into such gigantic 
proportions, that the mere whisper of any 
difficulty to the Governor and company of the 
Bank of England causes a representation to 
be made to our paternal government, whose 
mission it is to foster, protect, and accommo- 
date trade ; and it is agreed that such a public 
| calamity as the suspension of Messrs. Collaps, 
Vortex, Docket, and Company must be pre- 
vented at any cost. It is prevented by the 
| suspension of the Bank Charter Act instead ; 
an extra issue of Bank of England notes is 
authorised, with a government guarantee in 
‘case there should not be gold to exchange for 
them ; and commerce—ill-used commerce— 
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My next house is the firm of Messrs, | 
Ignes, Fatui and Company, the extensive and 
eccentric shippers, of Skye Chambers, Old | 
Broad Street, who are always on the search | 
for new markets,and who have very peculiar | 
notions of the requirements of distant) 
countries, They are constantly sending large 


cargoes of damask tablecloths and silver | 


toothpicks to the Sandwich Islands ; or-molu | 
clocks to Tierra del Fuego; and pianos, | 
articles of vertu, and Birmingham idols to} 
the southern coast of Africa. They import, | 
in return, for the London market, toma-| 
hawks, heathen = and goddesses carved 
out of stumps of trees, with occasionally a 
Holy Family, painted by some intelligent 
native Raffaele of Mozambique, in which the 
mother and child, with very thick lips and 
sable skins, are evidently doing well. Messrs, 
Ignes, Fatui and Company are not so particular 
as they might be about the nature of their 
shipments, because they find great facilities 
in obtaining loans upon paper, called bills of 
lading—a system of pawning ships’ cargoes— 
and if the goods should be returned unsale- 
able a year hence, injured by time, sea-water, 
and with the accumulated charges of freight 
and interest upon their backs, what matter ? 
The loan has supplied funds to send out other 
and equally well-assorted cargoes ; so that, as 
fast as one payment falls due another loan is 
obtained, and the whole system is kept up 
like the brass balls which the juggler tosses | 
in the air. Whenever a vessel is lost without 
being properly insured ; whenever an Austra- 
lian mail brings intelligence that heaps of 
costly rubbish are rotting on the wet, glutted 
wharves of Melbourne, we may guess in a 
moment that both the vessel and the goods 
are the property of Messrs. Ignes, Fatui and 
Compa nye and look for a suspension of the firm 
that will set all things right, and furnish 
gossip for the Money Market for about four- 
and-twenty hours, 

Another well-known paper house is the 
house of Strawboy and Rag, the Manchester 
warehousemen, of Fustian Lane, Wood Street. 
Strawboy had been a buyer in a large City 
establishment, where he learned to regard 
returns as of more importance than either 
the quality of the business done, or the profits 
derived from it. Strawboy therefore went in 
for large returns, Rag had been chief-clerk 
in the same establishment ; and finding, after 
deeply studying the theory of trade, that the 
accommodation-bill entered so largely into 
every transaction, he had come at last to 
regard it—like some eminent financiers do 
the inconvertible bank-note—as the basis of 
all wealth, and had started the extensive 
business of Strawboy and Rag, with nothing 
but his own ingenuity, Strawboy’s broad 
chest, double-breasted waistcoat, and reputed 
energy, and a pile of bill-stamps of all deno- 
minations. Mr. Rag’s calculations were based 
upon a knowledge of how many small traders 
in the outskirts of London, in London itself, 
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and throughout the country, were maintain- 
ing a position that was not required by the 
existing demands of trade, or that they were 
not ~~ to fill, either by ability or 
capital, It was with these small over-traders 
that Messrs. Strawboy and Rag opened nego- 
tiations, and, in consideration of reviving 
their languishing credit, founded about one 
hundred and twenty drawing-posts or bill- 
stations, with power to manufacture bills 
upon them to an unlimited extent. The 
demands of such a business of course con- 
sumed whole mountains of goods, and the 
manufacturers were delighted ; the discounts 
of such a business of course required whole 
mines of money, and the bankers were de- 
lighted. Strawboy—who always affected a 
rough, hearty character—used to refer with 
pride at public dinners to the excessive low- 
ness of his origin. He worked in a brick- 
field when a boy, for twopence a-day, and he 
dated his prosperity from the time when he 
became an errand-boy and — in a City 
warehouse at half-a-crowna week. Mr. Rag 
was more reserved—the gentleman of the 
tirm—and he put his views upon the currency 
in the shape of a pamphlet, called /s Money 
to be the Master or the Slave of the People ? 
It is a pity that such a promising state ot 
things was not destined to endure. The 
crash came at last; and, although they very 
nearly persuaded the National Bank to 
render them assistance, Messrs. Strawboy 
and Rag were obliged to submit to the fall. 

The next house that rises before me is that 
of Messrs. Bibb and Tucker, of Consol Court, 
Threadneedle Street. It is not easy to say 
what the exact business of Messrs. Bibb and 
Tucker is, I have known and watched them 
for many years, and I profess myself totally 
unable to form an opinion, unless I decide 
that they are merchants who exist for the 
purpose of failing every three years, under 
circumstances that command the general 
sympathy of their creditors. Bibb is a man 
who gives you the impression of being a 
remarkably simple and straightforward man; 
in fact, so general is this impression, that he 
is known in the money market as “honest 
George Bibb.” Tucker is a man who, accord- 
ing to his own account, if his inclinations had 
been consulted, would rather have been in 
the church; but as his father desired to see 
him enrolled in the ranks of commerce, he 
obeyed his father, and took his place amongst 
the merchants of the City, where he hopes 
he always endeavours to do his duty. 

When the periodical failures of Bibb and 
Tucker take place, there is generally, for 
such apparently quiet people, a rather large 
amount of debts, and a very large amount of 
liabilities ; but, although a considerable quan- 
tity of property is always unaccountably 
sucked up, the dividend proposed never falls 
below twelve shillings and sixpence in the 
pound ; and, as their transactions are always 
rigidly confined to creditors who belong to 
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the old-fashioned class of merchants who 
look upon a man’s word as his bond—and 
a very good bond, too—there is never 
any scrutiny demanded, or any trouble- 
some questions asked, and the very respect: 
able dividend always carries them through 
triumphantly, with the presentation of a piece 
of plate. Once—and once only—they broke 
the uniformity of their composition by paying 
eleven shillings in the pound; but they re- 
stored the balance the next time, by increas- 
ing the dividend to fourteen shillings. 

The next house is the well-kuown manu- 
facturing house of Lacker, Crane, and Com- 
pany, of Packingcase Yard, Lower Thames 
Street, and Dunmist Mills, near Old Hum- 
drum, Inverness-shire. The premises in Pack- 
ingcase Yard are modest enough, and would 
not seem to indicate a business of a very 
extensive character ; but, in this instance the 
art of the engraver is called in, and we are 
presented upon invoices and bill-stamps with 
a flattering and highly suggestive view of the 
important and busy Dunmist Mills, of which 
the small office in London is only one of ‘the 
numerous agencies, There are water-power 
and steam-power; high chimneys sending 
forth volumes of smoke ; long ranges of out- 
buildings with groups of busy work-people, 


and large, solid bales of merchandise ; bridges | 


and tramways, and waggons loaded with raw 
material, drawn by struggling horses of the 
Flemish breed, towards the crowded gates of 
this industrial settlement. The whole is a 
work of imagination of the highest order, 
alike creditable to the designer and the 
engraver. When, in the usual course of things, 
the house of Lacker, Crane, and Company is 
compelled to call its creditors together, and 
an inspection of the magnificent factory, out- 
works, and plant, takes place by the order of 
the assignees, the dissolving view of the 
industrial hive, with its active work-people 
and its din and clatter of machinery, gradu- 
ally recedes, and in its place stands the 
pastoral simplicity of a couple of barns, 
and a kilted shepherd tending his flocks. 

My next paper-house is that of Baggs 
and Company, of Nabob Buildings, Leadenhall 
Street, in the East Indian trade. Baggs and 
Company would have been commercially de- 
funct many years since, but for a most for- 
tunate occurrence,—they were joined at their 
last gasp by young Mr. Curry, the only son 
of the great East Indian director of that 
name. The firm of Curry, Baggs, and Com- 
pany was a very different concern from 
the languishing firm of Baggs and Com- 
pany. Its credit was good to any amount ; 
for many persons confounded the name of 
Curry with old Curry, and they did not 
stay to undeceive themselves, Others spoke 
about the great wealth of old Curry—wealth 
that he must have ; spoke about young Curry 
being the only son and a great favourite— 
& very great favourite; spoke about the 
praiseworthy care of a father desirous of 
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seeing his son comfortably settled in com- 
merce before he finally retired from the busy 
scene. Old Baggs made hay while the sun 
shone. One morning old Curry committed 
suicide. Upon inquiry it was found that he 
was not only very much behind the world, 
but that he had a large number of forged bills 
in the hands of Longpaperand Company, who 
rather prefer that exceptional branch of the 
trade in paper, because they have found, 
from a long experience, that. forged docu- 
ments, as a rule, while they yield the 
highest rate of interest, furnish the greatest 
amount of security. Young Curry, instead 
of taking any capital into the tottering firm 
had, on the contrary, drawn a few thousands 
out of it as a premium for the use of his 
valuable financial name. 

My next structure is the old historical 
banking-house of Fossil, Ingot, and Bagstock, 
in Bullion Alley. It was founded in the time 
of Charles the Second. Take up any book 
upon the Antiquities of London, and you will 
always find a chapter devoted to the house 
in which the business is carried on, Take 
up any collection of commercial anecdotes, 
and you will find how, in periods of financial 
panic, the great house of Fossil alone stood 
unshaken. You will read how the stout- 
hearted, cool-headed Fossil, when his bank 
was subjected to a severe pressure, a“ 
the reaction of the South Sea scheme, sto 
at his door and shovelled the sovereigns into 
baskets out of a dust-cart. You will read 


how he went to a neighbouring banker, who 
was in sore distress, and, — on the 


back, said, “ Centum, my boy, I have placed 
a couple of millions to your credit, and if you 
want any more, you know where to send for 
it.” When it was announced, the other day. 
that Fossil, Ingot, and Bagstock had closed 
their doors, the publie could not credit it. 
Although the fact was too plain to be denied, 
they fell back upon the assertion that the 
suspension could only be temporary, as old 
Fossil’s property alone would pay everybody, 
and yield an enormous surplus, This flatter- 
ing supposition had also to be given up; for, 
to the general consternation, it was found, 
upon inquiry, that old Fossil—in fact, all the 
Fossile--had been dead about sixty-five years, 
and that there had been none of their capital 
in the bank for more than half a century. 
Unlike his predecessors, who were all striv- 
ing to make something out of nothing—John 
Taster was equally energetic in trying to make 
nothing out of — By a long vourse of 
industry and care in the wholesale cheese- 
trade, John had amassed a fortune of about one 
hundred thousand pounds. His life, dull and 
monotonous enough, had been passed in that 
very mouldy warehouse on the | aime oe of 
one of the dampest houses in Lower Thames 
Street, posting a greasy ledger in a small 
box, called a counting-house, which was 
lighted with gas the whole of the livelong 
day. There was not much about John 
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which indicated a poetic temperament ; he 
was fat and florid, and his voice was thick, 
coming through the nose. Yet was he, per- 
haps, one of the most imaginative men that 
ever breathed. His imagination was active, 
not passive; it did not take the form of 
dreams; it developed itself in a practical 
business way. John Taster threw himself 
and his capital into the Garden of Eden 
Railway Company (Limited). Some people 
say he originated the scheme; but this I 
cannot believe: one thing, however, is cer- 
tain, the company professed to be limited, 
and it was limited, I am sorry to say, to 
John, and John’s capital. The mind that for 
80 many years had been devoted to the un- 
congenial, but profitable, pursuit of selecting 
and selling cheese, was now feeding upon 


honey-dew, and drinking the milk of Para-|half completed, some with 
He gave up the business in Lower| 
Thames Street, and fixed his eyes with the| 


dise. 


intensity and steadiness of an Indian fakir 
upon the East. His fortune was lost ; but his 
faith was firm, and, as he cannot now feed 
his darling scheme with gold, he has become, | 
like the rest, a man of paper. 

My next house is compounded of the Etna 
and Vesuvius Joint Stock Bank, Filch Lane, 
London, and the great builders and con- 
tractors, Messrs. Chaos, Rotbill, and Clay, 
of Bankside. Mr. M‘Vacuum, who was in-| 
stalled as sole manager of the Etna and| 
Vesuvius Bank, with an enormous salary, is| 
one of those extraordinary men which the! 
City creates; men of wide experience, large 
grasp of intellect, and great decision of cha- 
racter. Asa proof of his great influence in the 
City, and the respect which was paid to him! 
by the commercial community, before the 
doors had been opened for business two 
months, the Bank numbered amongst its| 
clients the narhes of Messrs. Collaps, Vortex, | 
and Docket ; Ignes, Fatui and Company ;| 
Strawboy and Rag; Bibb and Tucker ; Lacker, | 
Crane, and Company; Curry and Baggs—| 
and, greater even still, the leviathan house | 
of Chaos, Rotbill, and Clay. M‘Vacuum 
being a man of a discerning mind, soon dis-| 
covered the peculiar ability of the latter| 
firm, and the result was an arrangement by 
which, in consideration of M‘Vacuum grant- 
ing the use of the Bank for unlimited faci- 
lities, Messrs. Chaos, Rotbill, and Clay were 
to begin the well-known building settlement 
of New Babylonia, granting M‘Vacuum a 
secret share in the profits. Suddenly the 
geet marsh of East Babel sprang into life. 

uddenly upon the dismal swamp arose the 
ples of New Babylonia. Suddenly shoals of | 

ills of exchange appeared in the Money | 
Market—and especially in the accounts of | 
the Etna and Vesuvius Bank—drawn upon | 
hodmen, carpenters, bricklayers, carters, and. 
labourers, whose names became as familiar 
to capitalists as those of Messrs. Fossil, Ingot, 
and Bagstock themselves. Suddenly came 
the general crash, and paralysed enterprise 
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left New Babylonia—the hideous nightmare 
—the paper monster—which it remains at 
the present time. There are the long streets 
of carcases, with awful gulfs and pitfalls of 
cellars ; there is the outline of a grand square 
filled with heaps of gravel, rubbish, old 
broken bricks, pieces of iron, and slabs of 
paving-stone half hidden in the yielding 
clay ; there are large rafters of timber, round 
which the long damp grass has grown ; and 
there is a deep pool of rain-water, in which 
float rotten planks that venturesome urchins 
have formed into a raft; there is the frag- 
ment of a church, and a frontage that might 
have been intended for a chapel or a literary 
institution ; there are large ghastly shells of 
mansions, some with broken, weather-beaten 
stucco fronts, some with ruined porticoes 
cloud-capped 
garret window holes, staring far away across 
the misty country ; and there are frameworks 
of shops through which the distant fields are 
seen as ina picture. It is the home of the 
rag-picker and the tramp; silent and awful 
as a city of the dead; silent as the grave of 


|sunken capital should be; silent and undis- 


turbed as when, in the middle of a summer’s 
day, three thousand workmen streamed slowly 
from the place, never to return, 


SOMETHING LIKE AN ART 
GALLERY. 


Tut magnificent collection of Art-Trea- 
sures, recently on view at Manchester, natu- 
rally recalls to our remembrance another 
exhibition of a very different character. 
An accumulation of rare objects perfectly 
exceptional. A Gallery of paintings, gems, 
and sculpture, such as had never before been 
grouped together, to be ultimately scattered. 
One, in all human likelihood, of which man- 
kind may never again have the opportunity 
of witnessing the repetition. 

It was a collection numerically smaller, but 
intrinsically far more costly; and, in some 
respects, far more remarkable than even that 
wonderful gathering of pictures, jewels, and 
statuary, stored up lately in our manufac- 
turing capital, in that new palace of glass, 
—one entire and perfect chrysolite!” The 
Manchester display of Art-Treasures, however, 
possessed this one incontestible pre-eminence, 
that it was in literal truth scarcely so much 
a Gallery, as a Gallery of Galleries, It pre- 
sented under a single roof, specimens of all the 
schools, with hardly one noticeable deficiency. 
It constituted a visible History of Art from its 
Rise—or, more correctly speaking, from its. 
Revival—downwards. Whereas the previous 
gallery, of which this notable exhibition has 
proved to us an inevitable reminder, pos- 
sessed in, no comparable degree either of these 
high pretensions. It affected in no way to 
illustrate the annals of painting. It afforded 
no systematic survey of the so-called schools. 
In these particulars it yielded but small 
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assistance, if any, either to the art critic, 
or to the art chronologist. Nevertheless, 
it did indubitably possess the claim of being 
a collection of the world’s masterpieces. 

It is of the Gallery of the Louvre, as it was 
before its priceless spoils were scattered back 
in eighteen hundred and fifteen to the various 
capitals from which they had been originally 
purloined, that we are now reminded by 
the re-distribution of the contents of this 
memorable art-gallery at Manchester: a col- 
lection made at the point of the wonder- 
working sword, brandished over Europe, 
during a quarter of a century by Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Masterpieces there still are, of course, in the 
Louvre, several of even matchless excellence. 

et, compared with those adorning the same 
historic walls fifty years ago in such affluent 
profusion, the choicest among all these exqui- 
site art-possessions of France are but as the 
tinselled diadem and sceptre of a play, to the 
glittering marvels of the crown regalia. It is 
true, the palatial edifice itself has been very 
recently completed by the reigning sovereign : 
but its interior decorations, the manifold 
works of genius wrought either by the brush 
or by the chisel, works constituting the 
bullion and ingots of this magnificent artistic 
treasury—these now-a-days, resolve them- 
selves into the merest shadowy ghost of their 
former glory. Radiant fruit, still hanging 
sparsely here and there about the enchanted 
garden of Alladin, long after the glorious 
crop had fallen from those magical branches, 
and strewn abroad to the four winds by the 
breath of a hurricane. It is absolutely no 
exaggeration to talk thus of the Louvre as it 
is now, and as it was under the sway of the 
First Napoleon. Now, its chief boast is as a 
fabric, is external, is for the most part architec- 
tural, Then, its principal merit consisted in in- 
closing one astonishing cluster of masterpieces. 
Throughout the fifteen years beginning this 

»nineteenth century, it was literally with the 
Louvre as it might have been with the ac- 
quisitions of some fortunate lapidary, who 
had secured to himself examples of all the 
various precious stones familiar to his craft ; 
gems of price, or beyond price, comprisin 
amongst their number those most renowne 
in history. A Japidary, let us say, who had 
secured, among diamonds of the purest water, 
nothing less than the veritable Kohinoor ; 
whose store of pearls included the companion 
to that melted in the cup of wine, and quaffed 
with a dimpling to Antony by Cleopatra. 
The rarest among whose rubies proved to 
be no other than the famous jewel, once 
forming the eye of the one-eyed Idol of 
Jemschid. Here, the indisputable car- 
buncle that had flamed upon the villanous 
forehead of the toad of Sycorax., There, 
the sacred emerald green with the profile of 
the Redeemer, traditionally said to have 
been bartered as a Christian ransom at the 
pagan dungeon bars of Constantinople. The 


collection of inimitable works of art, broken up 
in eighteen hundred and fifteen by the Allies, 
being in very deed not the less matchless and 
unsurpassable. It enumerated the noblest 
creations of the greatest painters and sculptors 
of whom the world has teasured up the me- 
ar with the masterpieces, Miracles in 
marble, preserved almost without a flaw from 
the remote ages of antiquity. Miracles on 
canvas, blooming to this day as freshly as 
when they bloomed first under the pencil of 
Urbino, or of Buonarotti. Passing down 
those majestic galleries of the Louvre, was 
like traversing a suite of halls in one of the 
Palaces of the Five Senses, raised in the 
Cloudland of Romances by Vathek the 
Sybarite. It was here that the French Cesar 
appeared for a while to have permanently 
gathered together under the shadow of the 
Tuileries, trophies of battle that the con- 
— of the classic days would have amused 
themselves with, probably, by dragging them 
at the heels of their soldiery in triumphal 
procession, 

To appreciate the truth of this more 
vividly, it is only necessary to recross those 
fifty years in imagination, Reader, you are 
then, we will suppose, one of those ill-starred 
prisoners of war, the luckless detentis ; kid- 
napped, you will but too well remember, on 
the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, while 
innocently meandering about, mere harmless 
sight-seers. You have found your way, some- 
how, up to Paris, from that miserable Verdun, 
with every pebble of whose trottoirs you have 
long since become utterly and heartily dis- 
gusted, Your costume and general appear- 
ance are in every respect sufficiently fashion- 
able to allow of your passing unnoticed along 
the boulevards of the capital, as a gentleman 
in no way given to eccentricities. Your 
hair, straggling negligently from under the 
rim of your little pinched-up beaver, in the 
approved locks called oreilles de chien, re- 
veals just the faintest dash of powder in it— 
a graceful tribute to the highest and daintiest 
of all the taxes upon gentility. Your chin 
lies half-buried in the voluminous folds of 
cambric, imparting to your cravat its proper 
amplitude of dimensions, Your coat-collar 
reaches half-way up the back of your head, 
its swallow-tails dangling down towards your 
heels, while the waist-buttons of ores 
brass (about an inch apart) are situate 
somewhere between your shoulder-blades, 
Your tight-fitting shorts, of a delicate fawn- 
colour, are buttoned at the knee with mother- 
o’-pearl ; below, there is a gap of stocking,Jand 
finally, to complete all, and to keep the dust 
out of your shoes, you are pleasingly embel- 
lished with a pair of little white wee 

Otherwise supposing you, gentle reader, to 
be some “passing fair,” your ringlets are 
bunched in small clusters about your fore- 
head, down even to the eyebrows, the rest of 
your tresses being coiled around a monstrous 
comb of tortoise-shell; hidden within the 
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crown of a bonnet, the stupendous poke of 
which is one of the most ingeniously porten- 
tous ever fashioned in Leghorn. 
delicately cinctured with a girdle immedi- 
ately under your arms, the skirts of your 
dress hanging down below, close and “skimpy” 
—the spectral phantom of a garment shiver- 


ing midway between the byegone hoop and | 


the coming crinoline. 


Attired thus according to the charming | 
style in vogue during these early days of the 


new century, you pick your way across the 
miry road skirting the Place du Carrousel— 
under the swinging oil-lamp (for gas is not 


et dreamed of), guttering and dribbling over- | 


ead, just as the whim, or the wind, takes it. 
The ponderous diligence, fresh—or rather 
stale—from the provinces, has but this 
moment rumbled and jingled past you, with 
its immemorial postilion cracking his huge 
whip, like discharges of musketry: not a 
thought yet of railroads ; although Watt has 
long since worked out the 
kettle-lid, and though young George Stephen- 
son has already thriftily drudged his way u 
to the post of engine-wright down at the High 
Pit Colliery at Killingworth. These are not by 
any means, at the present instant, the themes 
of your speculation. On the contrary, your 
every ae ag as becomes a genuine’ detend 
from Verdun, happens to be pleasantly 
absorbed in a little holiday scheme of sight- 
seeing, with all its agreeable anticipations. 


The Louvre—the Louvre Impérial—with its 


contents, the Musée de Napoléon! Thither 


your footsteps have been all this while tend- | 


There, you pause for a moment on the 
threshold, you enter the porch, you ascend 
the staircase, you advance up the first of 
those resplendent galleries. 

A roll of drums from the courtyard of the 
adjacent palace greets your ear as you open 
your catalogue and begin to look about you 
more in detail, while sauntering slowly down 
that long perspective, half-pictorial, half- 
statuesque. It is Cesar, in the little grey-coat 
and the three-cornered hat, yonder, mounting 
his horse for an afternoon ride among his 
lieges,. through street and boulevard. And 
THESE are among the spoils won for the capi- 
tal of his vast empire by his many victories 
—these marvellous works of art that, another 
glance informs you, requireno syllableof expla- 
nation from either guide-book or catalogue. 

Masterpieces, for the most part, so familiar 
to the mind’s eye, through the aid of count- 
less engravings and descriptive criticisms, 
that at asingle look they are at once recog- 
nised, and that, moreover, in many instances, 
with a sense of instant admiration. Several 
among these world-famous trophies of war 
are scattered, it is true, elsewhere, about the 
imperial city ; as, for example, those renowned 
bronze-horses from St. Mark’s, at Venice,— 
rearing and plunging, in animated metal, 
over the triumphal-arch hard by the old 
Bourbon Palace of the Tuileries, But here— 
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You are) 


roblem of the} 
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‘under the sheltering roof-beams of the Louvre 
itself—the majority of these wonderful prizes 
of military rapine have been in one gorgeous 
| aggregate accumulated. 

Suppose, therefore, without more ado, we 
pocket our catalogue, as something wholly 
superfluous, and lounge amicably together, 
down the extended array of inimitable 
and inestimable masterpieces. Beginning, 
let us say, with those marble wonders in 
the foreground, aptly to be termed here- 
after by Shelley “the despair of modern 
art!” And, subsequently, directing our gaze 
in due sequence to all that glowing cauvas 
on the walls—mirrors one might say (without. 
being either fantastic or affected), within 
whose radiant depths so many glorious and 
angelic forms have been conjured eternally to 
view by the magic of genius, 

Startling us into delight upon the very 
threshold, here struggles and writhes in ever- 
lasting horror, the wondrous group of the 
Laocéon, designated by Michael Angelo, that 
artistic miracle, revealing to us, in one 
astonishing cluster, the gigantic form of the 
Priest of Apollo, with a stripling son on 
either hand, tangled and twined about by 
those awful serpent-folds,—slimy, ponderous, 
and clinging. Here, close beside it, ravished 
by the mandate of the Victor from its accus- 
tomed pedestal in the Tribune of Florence, 
stands shrinking by the celestial form of the 
Venus de Medici, captive herself for once ; 





“ Chained to the chariot of triumphant War.” , 


as securely now, for awhile, at least, as her 
votaries have ever been chained to that of 
art, according to the rapturous phrase through 
which Childe Harold avows himself to be 
“dazzled and drunk ” with this divine glimpse 
of the Beautiful. Here, again, not far re- 
moved from each other—starting forward as 
if in life, both eagerly gazing into the dis- 
tance—are the wonderful Discobolus or 
Quoit Player, and the yet more wonderful 
Apollo Belvidere. How accurately the atti- 
tude, the look, the indefinable bearing of 
each, inform one that the latter has but just 
discharged his arrow at the Python, while 
the former is watching the effect of his 
flying discus. Instantaneously, intuitively 
you recognise, as Reynolds has done (in his 
Tenth Discourse), “the graceful, negligent, 
though animated air of the one, and the 
vulgar eagerness of the other: both equally 
true to nature and equally admirable.” Now 
we pause before the half-recumbent figure of 
the Dying Gladiator, with the drops of the 
last agony on his brow and the life-blood ooz- 
ing forth in gouts upon the dust of the amphi- 
theatre. Now we tarry awhile before the high- 
shouldered Egyptian Antinéus of the Capitol, 
or glance at the other (colossal) Antinéus—a 
trophy of the conquests of the grand army in 
eighteen hundred and six and seven—its 
symmetrical form towering up towards the 
roof at the extremity of the lofty gallery, its 
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lordly head clustered about with ringlets, 
amobrosial and hyacinthine. Here is the 
celebrated Pallas of Velletri, and here that 
astounding torso of Hercyles from the Vati- 
cap, which one might almost regard as the 
embodiment of omnipotence in the brawny 
muscles of a demi-god—muscles no less than 
himself most wonderfully clubbed. Here 
glares upon us from under its diadem of 
spikes, the noble bust of Serapis, the rayed 
and gorgon-like fragment found, long years 
back, upon the Appian way at Colombaro ; 
and here again the wondrous head of Jupiter 
from the Vatican, that awful and sublime 
effigy discovered, also long ago, upon the Fla- 
minian way at Otricoli. These, confronting each 
other on either side, we recognise upon the 
instant as the well-known busts of Homer 
and Euripides—the one transported hither 
from the Academy of Mantua, the other (the 
classic and idealised presentiment of Homer) 
withdrawn from the Eternal City where it was 
accidentally dug up a few centuries earlier in 
the garden of the Palazzo Gaetani, near Santa 
Maria Maggiore. Here, as a contrast to the 
mighty torso of Hercules, mark well the de- 
licate and exquisitely beautiful torso of the 
Greek Love—also from that same rifled 
museum of the Vatican. And from the self: 
same costly repository of ancient rarities in 
sculpture you note the next moment, upon one 
hand the immortal Venus coming from the 
bath, and upon the other, the maternal stature 
of Ceres swathed in the undulating outlines 
of a drapery but very little short of the 
miraculous. There—contrasting as well as 
confronting each the other—the picturesque 
river-gods of the Tiber and the Nile; giant 
forms, carved out of the dedal granite by 
some chisel held, perhaps, in the grasp of 
Phidias or of Praxiteles: twin statues 
solemnly secured to France by a distinct 
article in the Treaty of Tolentino. Yonder, 
the lovely Adonis, found by a fortunate ex- 
cavator at Centocelle, on the road to Pales- 
trina, And, to close at last a catalogue that 
might otherwise threaten to be interminable, 
the dainty shapes of Cupid and Psyche kissing 
with lips of all but sentient marble, the very 
types of Love and Beauty, the visible evidence 
of all that is most tender and bewitching in 
the essence of the Greek mythdlogy. 

Turning from the peopled pedestals to the 
pictured walls what treasures of painting have 
there not been amassed together in this 
bewildering concentration of all that is most 
precious in art—the Musée de Napoléon ! 

Conspicuous even here by its transcendent 
beauty the glorious Transfiguration of 
Raphael, torn ruthlessly from its shrine in 
Rome, over the high altar in San Pietro di 
Montorio, The far-famed Descent from the 
Cross of Rubens, also abstracted from its time- 
honoured corner in the cathedral at Antwerp, 
to be hung up here in the great national exhi- 
bition of France ; acomposition still extorting 
universal admiration by the incomparable 
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excellence of its grouping. What though its 
a lustrous hues have long since faded 
under the deteriorating influence of cleansing 
and miscalled renovation, when, during his 
journey to Flanders and Holland, Sir Joshua 
remarked with concern that even then its bril- 
liant effect was “lost in a mist of varnish 
which appeared to be chilled and mildewed.” 
Another matchless Raphael d’ Urbino attracts 
our gaze irresistibly as we loiter on; it 
is the — Vision of Ezekiel, 
with the wings, the wheels, and the 
eyes, and the four lying creatures borne 
upon the whirlwind—visibly, one might al- 
most fancy audibly—realising the beatific 
mystery of that dread prophetic narrative, 
the perusal of which we scarcely marvel now 
to remember wag prohibited in olden times 
to every Hebrew man until after he had 
attained the ripe age of thirty. And these ? 
Are they not the three grimly Fates, the 
fearful Parcse of Michel Angelo Buonarotti ? 
Terrible hags, that might have bubbled out 
of the earth before the recoiling Thane in the 
solitude of the blasted muirland. Beside 
them, the witching Circe of Guerino, se- 
lected from the Museum of Florence. Further 
on, the ineflably pathetic Pietd, or Dead 
Christ, of Annibali Caracci, radiant in every 
tint, as if but yesterday removed from 
the easel. And, scattered at intervals alon 

the opposite wall, those four unrivalle 

models for the art-student, whether viewed 
in reference to drapery or anatomy, fore- 
shortening or composition, the symbolical 
effigies of the four pseudo elements—Earth, 
Air, Fire, Water—imagined by the master- 
mind, and delineated by the master-hand, of 
Agostino Caracci. At one moment we are 
standing awed before the seraphic Christ at 
the Tomb, by Caravaggio ; at another, filled 
with wondering delight, we pause in front of 
the majestic apparition of the Saviour of the 
World, as revealed by the reverent genius of 
that Venerable Bede of Art, gentle-hearted 
Fra Bartolomeo, Yonder is the legendary 
Martyrdom of Saint Christopher—aged and 
austere—by Spada; yonder the traditional 
Martyrdom of Saint Agnes—bright with in- 
fantine and virginal beanty—by Domenichino. 
Here, the extraordinary picture of the Com- 
munion of Saint Jerome from the same 
wizard brush of fascination ; there, the yet 
more remarkable Crowning with Thorns, 
from the luminous pencil of Titian, the para- 
gon of colourists. Wherever your glance 
falls, it falls inevitably upon a masterpiece. 
Now, perchance, it is some lovely limning like 
Carlo Dolce’s Sleep of the little Saint John ; 
now some noble altar-piece of thrilling 
solemnity, such, as the Descent from the 
Cross by Andrea del Sarto. Scarcely a painter 
of mark is there, from Cimabue down to 
the latest of the grand maestros, but here is, 
not merely some exquisite evidence of his 
peculiar merits, but, his admitted chef- 
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It was in seventeen hundred and ninety- | opportunity to try his knack at conquering. 
six, on the capitulation of the Grand) The resolution, we are told, was confirmed 
Duke of Parma, that Bonaparte’s novel! by an oath, and the oath, we are next coolly 
system of pillage may be said in real) informed by this drily humorous historian 
earnest to have commenced. It was there,| was kept by the Grand Duke (poor fellow !) 
in a manner, solemnly inaugurated as i religiously. Our comical friend, being, 
portion of his new scheme of warfare./in truth, no other person than Monsieur 
Having compelled the vanquished Parmese| Antoine Michel Filhol, graveur et éditeur du 
government, soon after the opening of that; Musée Royal de France, as afterwards, of 
ever-memorable Italian campaign, to pay| course, right loyally, du Musée Impérial. A 
down some two million francs in silver, to| magnificent testimony of whose skill, in which 
furnish the victors with sixteen hundred | capacity survives to this day in the ten su- 
artillery horses, and to supply them with a) perb volumes published under his direction, 
considerable store of corn and other pro-| between eighteen hundred and four and 
visions, Napoleon, in addition to all this, con-| eighteen hundred and fifteen, under the title 


strained the luckless Grand Duke to give up 
twenty of the principal paintings in his 
metropolis, the boast of his little principality. 
Among these—chief pride of all—the world- 
renowned Saint Jerome of Correggio. ~ 
ready several of the reigning monarchs, 
had vainly endeavoured, by offering large! 
sums of money, to obtain this one famous 
production. Bonaparte, by a single sweep 
of his sword, conjured it, and with it nineteen 
other pictorial prizes, into the possession of 
the Republican Directory. It is amusing 
to observe how the incident of this first 
“haul” of the art net is recorded by the 
official annalist of the Musée de Napoléon :| 


of the Gallerie de Napoléon. Volumes com- 
prising within them, mere the explanatory 
etterpress descriptions, from seven hundred 
to eight candonl exquisite copperplate ene 
gravings taken from the pick of the glorious 
paintings and statuary in that truly sumptu- 
ous collection. A gathering together of the 
art triumphs of the world, here frankly de- 
scribed by our amiable Filhol as the enor- 
mous collection of pictures from Italy (and 
elsewhere), and of which France owes the 
ossession to the memorable victories of his 

ajesty the Emperor and King, “1l’immense 
collection de tableaux apportés d’Italie, et 
dont la France doit la possession aux mémo- 


he introduces the circumstance by com-| rables victoires de Sa Majesté l’Empéreur et 
placently remarking that Parma might still| Roi:” for which candid and accurate defini- 
have preserved the Correggio but for—| tion, you have only to turn to the soixante- 


what ’—that liberal spirit which presided | 
over the Gallic conquests, “cet esprit libéral 
= présidait aux conquétes des Frangais.” 

is unfortunate and obtuse highness, the 
sovereign Prince of Parma, not appre-| 
ciating sufficiently the magnanimity of| 
this liberal spirit of his conqueror, 
offered to disburse another round million in| 
compensation to France, upon the simple | 
understanding that this Saint Jerome 
still remained in its owner’s possession. 
“ Mais un grand homme,” exclaims the an-| 
nalist aforesaid, with quite a patriotic glow| 
in his words, “est supérieur aux considéra- 
tions pécuniaires”—meaning literally that 
the later Hannibal took no more hard cash | 
from the Parmese treasury than the amount | 
he happened just then to require. So the) 
Correggio passed over, with the nineteen 
other paintings, from the vanquished to the 
vanquishers, Never—ejaculates the imperial | 
scribe naively when sdating the occurrence | 
-——never did heroism render nobler tribute to, 
arts and to national disinterestedness, “ Ja- 
mais I’héroisme ne rendit un plus noble) 
souatage aux arts et au désintéressement 
national.” Adding, that when the beloved Cor- | 
reggio had actually taken its departure from 





dix-septiéme livraison of Monsieur Filhol’s 
costly publication. 

Unfortunately for the glory of the Louvre, 
and for the pride of France, there came 
at last, upon the second entrance of the 
Allies into Paris, the terrible day of reckon- 
ing. Talleyrand still clinging tenaciously in 
eighteen hundred and fifteen to the ministry 
for Foreign Affairs—it muttering little or 
nothing, at any moment, to Monseigneur le 
Prince who chanced then to be the sove- 
reignty—ineffectually strove at that crisis to 
preserve to France under the regal Bourbon 
the works of art obtained for her under the 
imperial Bonaparte. Talleyrand enforced his 
appeal by an earnest reference to that par- 
ticular article in the capitulation of Paris 
which distinctly provided for the preservation 
of public and’ private property, if not of a 
strictly military description. So vain, how- 
ever, was this momentary interposition, that 
with as little delay as possible the despoiler 
was, there and then, in turn, summarily de- 
spoiled. The art treasures of Europe being 
forthwith transmitted each to its original des- 
tination—the soldiers of Britain and Prussia 
bivouacking night and day in the Place du 
Carrousel during the interval occupied in 





his dominions, the Grand Duke resolved never | their removal. A painful incident it was 
again to enter the apartment where the pride felt to be—poignantly and undisguisedly— 
of his palace had hitherto been suspended, among our gallant neighbours. And no 
and whither he himself had so often gone to wonder: for even Monsieur de Lamartine 
admire it in the happy days when young has remarked explicitly in reference to it, in 
General Bonaparte had not yet won the the thirtieth book of his History of the 
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Restoration: “The artistic as well as the 
military genius of France was attached to 
these pictures, these marbles, these bronzes, 
with more passion and with a passion more 
noble than was felt for treasures and for ter- 
ritories.” Nevertheless, after all, the devas- 
tation of the Louvre—as it was then called, 
and as it was then considered to be, by the 
Parisians—was really nothing more than a 
simple and unavoidable act of general restitu- 
tion. A consideration this, however, in no 
way assuagiug the anguish of the wound ad- 
ministered at the time to French patriotism, 
an anguish still resounding in the impas- 
sioned verses in which the event was con- 
temporaneously lamented by Casimir Dela- 
vigne, through the indignant and mournful 
cadence of his elegies, entitled Masséniennes. 


STREET MEMORIES, 


Ir matters not much what Iam now. I 
may be the chairman of the Balls Pond 
Mining and Quartz Crushing Company 
(Limited); I may be the governor of the 
United Banks of Shetland and Tierra del 
Fuego, or any other incarnation of intense 
respectability and supreme authority ; but 
one thing is certain—I was once a boy, If 
some of my City friends will condescend to 
throw aside that stiff mask which they wear 
from nine to five, and that other equally stiff 
but very genteel mask which they wear to 
the west of Temple Bar, from five to twelve, 
I will take them kindly and naturally by the 
button-hole, and tell them, to the best of my 
ability, what kind of a boy I was; what I 
did ; what I liked ; and what I disliked. 

I was decidedly a street-boy ; and pee 
a sharp boy. I was allowed to walk about 
for the benefit of my health; because, when I 
went to school, I caught the hooping-cough, 
the scarlet fever, the chickenpox, and the 
measles, ‘These calamities procured me free- 
dom of action, with a certain amount of 
pocket-money. I knew every street-tumbler 
as well as my own father. 1 knew the thin 
youth in the white leggings, who did the 
splits equal to any acrobat in Europe ; and 
the stout posturer in pink leggings, who was 





always striking an attitude of menace towards 
his partner, and who threw a hand-spring, 
two flip-flaps, anda back-summersault without 
the aid of a spring-board, I knew the man 
with the brass balls, the rings, the doll ; and 
the little boy who used to wriggle through 
the spokes of the ladder while it was being 


balanced on his father’s chin, If any boy 
got a blow with the balls which were swung 
at the end of a rope to clear the ring, I was 
that boy ; but, to show that I bore no malice, 
T used to be the first to volunteer to enter 
the circle when a lad was required to have 
his head cut off. I used to stand by the side 
of the man with the drum, watching the 
artistic touches that he gave to the instru- 
ment, and listeaing to the delicate light and 
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shade which he imparted to his performance 
on the mouth-organ. I believe, now I come 
to reflect, at a mature age, that I must have 
been present on the last occasion when a live 
donkey was balanced on the top of a ladder 
resting on a man’s chin, All went well for a 
few minutes, when a slight impatient move- 
ment of the quadruped caused the ladder to 
incline, and the performer, after vainly trying 
to restore its perpendicular, was compelled to 
let it go, and the animal fell with a crash 
through a cheesemonger’s window. The 
donkey was not killed, put the whole troupe 
were taken to the station-house ; and a new 
police regulation forbade any such perform- 
ance in future. An aunt of mine declared 
that it was a judgment upon the cheese- 
monger (who used to serve her) for the 
reckless manner in which he bought and 
used waste-paper, without any regard to 
what it had been in its bound and printed 
form, 

I knew the group of children upon stilts, 
but I never took kindly to them, They 
were more calculated to interest those well- 
regulated boys who were never allowed to 
see any of the sights I have mentioned, 
except from the safe paternal fastness of a 
bedroom window. But I mixed with the 
wild throng, learned their habits, their pro- 
spects, and their rounds, and nearly always 
knew the hour, the day, and the place at 
which to expect them. I was familiar with 
the street bands that played at public-house 
doors: I even knew their little loves and 
hatreds. I have seen an harmonious part- 
nership broken up, and the piccolo and the 
violoncello refuse to work any longer with 
the bugle (there were bugles in those days) 
and the violin, I have even seen the bugle 
out by himself, doing a very good solo busi- 
ness in a thick marketing street like’Shore- 
ditch, on a Saturday night. I have often 
seen the trombone very drunk and incapable ; 
and an old fellow with red, blown-out cheeks, 
extremely vain about his manner of execut- 
ing the Last Rose of Summer on a cracked 
clarionet. 

Many a time have I stood with untiring 
patience outside a public-house for several 
hours, when I saw the familiar machine 
standing at the door, with its drapery tucked 
up, waiting for the proprietor to come out 
after dinner flushed with beer. When a 
“ pitch ” took place, how I used to watch the 
windows of the substantial houses, to see 
if any smiling nursemaids, with delighted 
children, made their appearance, backed by 
the paper of halfpence from the benevolent 
parents, without which and the general 
encouragement of the crowd, I knew, from 
long experience, no performance would take 
place, The fantoccini I pronounced to be a 
bore; a something only to be endured if 
nothing better was to be had. The idiotic 
Turk who threw up two orange-looking 
balls, first one and then the other, no more 
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excited my interest than did the skeleton | would fill my cap. I knew all this; and it 
that danced and fell to pieces produce in was not, therefore, ignorance but choice that 
me a feeling of wonder and admiration.’ often sent me to the more substantial viands 
The young lady in the short light frock’ of the cookshop. Good, greasy Yorkshire 
and soiled stockings, who used to dance| pudding was a favourite, sometimes plain, 
upon the slack-wire, waving first two flags,' sometimes with an occasional raisin stuck at 
and afterwards playing upon a pair of rare intervals on the surface—always on the 
cymbals, inspired me with almost a tender’ surface. Next to this stood baked potatoes, 
passion. I used to watch anxiously for her| brown and crisp; and, after this, peas-pud- 
days of appearance, and I always felt very|ding, in warm and heavy lumps upon a 





jealous of the man who accompanied her 
in the capacity of guardian and money- 
taker. 

‘The showman who carried, in a box upon 
his back, the dramas of Mazeppa and the 


eabbage-leaf. My regular shop used to cook 
twice a day ; once at twelve in the morning, 
and again at eight in the evening. No deli- 
cacy that I could have had at home was half 
so choice in my eyes as these pennyworths of 


Wild Horse, and Jonathan Bradford, was | pudding and potatoes, bought amidst a crowd 


another object of interest. 
ment was exclusive, and only to be enjoyed 
by the possessor of one halfpenny. I used to) 
see it as often as I could afford it, standing 
on a step in front and looking through the 
bull’s-eye glasses, The interior was lighted 


up with a candle in the middle of the day,| were the stalls. 


His entertain-|of cabmen, carters, and coalheavers, and 


dirty women receiving their dinners or sup- 
pers in yellow basins—meat, pudding, greens, 
potatoes, gravy, and mustard, all mixed up 
together, 

The places that I loved to patronise most 
There was a pieman who 


and the different highly-coloured tableaux! sold kidney puddings of a most delicious 


were let down with a heavy flop by strings 
at the side. Mazeppa was dragged across 
the stage.on a wooden slide ; wonderful at- 
mospheric effects were introduced at the 
back, by lifting a lid, and the whole was 


flavour—at least I thought so then—and he 
had the field to himself for many months. 
But, at last, capital and enterprise came in 
| competition vith him, in the shape of a rival 


|pieman, who professed to sell kidney pud- 


made more interesting by a running descrip-| dings superior to pieman number One, at 
tion pronounced in a thick voice by the pro-| 
rietor, who was always suffering from a cold 


in the head through exposure to the weather. 
My experience out-of-doors gave a tone to 
my conduct at home. Mazeppa was got u 

inside a bandbox with tolerable success ; 

broke a great number of plates and saucers 
trying to spin them on the top of walking- 
sticks in imitation of the juggler; and my 
experiments upon the bed, trying to achieve 
the feat of a back summersault, were carried 


out to the utter destruction of the sacking. | 


The introduction of Jim Crow as a character- 
song was fatal to more than one tolerable 
suit of clothes. I blacked my face three 
times a day ; I destroyed one of my father’s 
best hats, making the crown hang down 
like the lid of a snuff-box; and I made 
ragged the sleeves and tails of a coat, and 
covered with patches a pair of very wearable 
trousers. 


two-thirds of his price. Thereupon, pie- 
man number One stuck up a large 
paper lanthorn on his stall, on which was 
written in sufficiently legible characters, 
“The original inventor of the kidney pud- 
dings.” This had the desired effect with 
|the majority of boys, who were very bad 
|political economists, and liked to buy in 
the oldest, rather than the cheapest market. 
At least, I judge by myself and compa- 
nions, for we stuck to the inventor adety 
through his troubles, until his dastardly 
— was driven ignominiously from the 
eld, 


There werehundredsoffruit stalls, but Inever 
dealt with any but one, kept by an old lady, 
who was a widow, and wore what I afterwards 
learned was a widow’s cap. She sold ribstone 
pippins, two for a penny; little red apples, 
several seasons old, four for a penny ; hard 
Brazil nuts, that punished your teeth fear- 





I was not a gluttonous boy, but constant! fully to crack them, and, sometimes, would 


exercise and exposure to the air had given|not give in, except under the heel of the 
me a good appetite, and I liked to eat. I} boot; she sold, occasionally, curds and whey 
was fairly — with pocket-money, and| Jadled out into a saucer with a clean, broad 
I was also lucky in finding small sums. I shell; and she sold slices of sweet cocoa- 
once found three-and-sixpence ; I once found) nut. In the winter-time, she had a chimney- 
one-and-twopence ; and once sixpence, a pen-| pot pan, with holes in it full of burning 


knife, and a bit of wore I was not| charcoal, at which she warmed her hands 
] 


altogether devoted to the 
the palate. I knew the different flavours 
of cheesecakes, Banbury tarts, and three- 
cornered jam tartlets, I knew how much 
more was to be got for a penny when I 
bought the stale pastry from the tea-tray 
placed at the side of the doorway. I knew 
exactly how far a pennyworth of pieces 


ghter delicacies of| and roasted chestnuts. She had an exceed- 


ingly almshouse-resident appearance, as she 
sat in an old hall-porter’s leather chair, 
with an old bonnet that came over her 
face, and a well darned brown cloak that 
reached to her feet. She suffered much in 
the cold weather, from chilblains and rheu- 
matism; and, sometimes, her place was 
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taken for many days by a young woman, 
her daughter, who did not give so much 
satisfaction as the old lady, by reason of 
her being less liberal to the customers— 
myself in particular. 

The long winter over, the old lady came 
back, neat and clean as ever, and was happy 
and comfortable enough, knitting her worsted 
stockings, and serving the hungry, ever- 
craving, juvenile public through the long 
summer days. In wet weather, she use 
to shift her stall under a gateway, by the 
leave of the proprietor, and in that poai- 
tion defied the fury of the elements. If 
any one had proposed to entice me away 
from the widow’s stall by any induce- 
ment, such as selling me four apples for a 
penny, instead of two, do you suppose, for 
a moment, that I should have gone? Cer- 
tainly not. I am proud to say that cer- 
tain insidious attempts of the kind were 
made by an adjacent Irishwoman, and that 
I nobly resisted them all. 

An old man, who might have been the 
husband that the old fruit-stall keeper had 
lost, was another of my open-air trades- 


people, that I patronised with undeviating | 


regularity. He sold a very warm, spicy, 
sweet, dark, comforting mixture that he 
called Elder Wine. It was one penny a 
glass along with a rusk; and I think the 
proudest day of my life was when, in con- 
sideration of my yong custom, I was promoted 
to have two rusks fo 

one, and a rather larger glass. I used to| 
delight in taking other boys, and showin 

them the importance in which I was hel 

by the Elder Wine merchant; using my in- 
fluence to get them a share of my privileges ; 
and exerting myself, as children of a larger 
growth exert themselves, to procure for each 
other opera-boxes and admissions to exclu- 
sive fétes. The spirit of the beadle is in us 
from our cradles, 

My sweet-stuff stall-keeper was a person 
of less generous impulses and pliable mate- 
rial, which I attribute to the fact of his keep- 
ing a small gambling machine called a. dolly, | 
and to the hardening effect which the dolly 
had upon his mind. The toffy was delicious, 
the hardbake hard, as bake should be, and 
prodigiously full of almonds ; the horehound | 
and almond rock were luscious in the ex- 
treme, and everything would have been| 
delightful, but for the baneful influence of 
the dolly, Often Have I hesitated an hour, 
walking backwards and forwards, as to 
whether I should purchase my sweet-stuff in 
the regular way, getting a pennyworth for a 
penny, or should throw the marble down the | 
interior of the dolly, running the risk of, 
getting a high number, or a low one, in the 

ish, and receiving two pennyworth for my 
penny, or nothing at all. The demon of 
gambling generally triumphed, and success 
was mostly on the side of the proprietor of| 
the dolly; who, when I lost, used conside-| 





r my penny instead of| 
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rately to present me with a single brandy- 
ball to comfort me under my defeat. 

An object of almost superstitious venera- 
tion was that splendid triumph of machinery, 
a first-class potato-can, Bright block-tin 
that you eould see your face in, neatly bor- 
dered with rims of shining brass; two 
funnels always ejecting steam, and four 
lamps to light up the stately fabric by night ; 
a box at the side to contain the butter ; and 
two wells in which were always baking two 
hundred of the finest potatoes. Is it to be 
wondered at that I yielded myself to the | 
fascination of this street Crystal Palace of my 
childhood? Add to all this the almost 
superhuman manipulative dexterity of the 
proprietor, who picked out, divided, buttered, 
salted, and delivered into your hands, a couple 
of the smoking luxuries before the order had 
scarcely left your mouth; and I think I 
cannot be blamed for lingering with feelings 
of. envy and admiration as 1 watched the 
rapid, skilful operation, and thought it a 
proper ambition to look forward to being 
the owner of such a machine, able to conduct 
it in a similar business-like manner. 

An almost equal interest attached to the 
opening of oysters at the neighbouring fish- 
stall; but the operator’s hands were wet, 
chapped, cold, and raw, and the general 
aspect of the whole stall, with its dirty pro- 
prietor, its pickled whelks in small saucers, 
its stewed eels in a large jar, and its strong- 
smelling flickering oil-lamp, only served to 
increase by contrast the air of warmth, 
cleanliness, comfort, and magnificence, that 
hovered about the palatial potato-can. 

The only thing, in my eye, that ever ap- 
proached the potato-can, was the fountain 
that gave forth ginger-beer with such inex- 
haustible frothy prodigality. There was less 
beauty and more science about this, but it 
only stood second in my affections. Mixed 
in with, and variegating my line of stalls, 
were sound umbrellas for a shilling, walking- 
sticks arranged in rows against the wall, 
birds hopping about for sale in small green- 
painted cages, bright showy flowers mak- 
ing up for a want of root. by huge globu- 
lar bases of wet clay, and several large 
clothes’-horses full of fluttering songs, both 
comic and sentimental, printed on the thin- 
nest of paper, and illustrated in the rudest 
of styles; all of which things I, of course, 
bought at one time or another. 

Then there were strong appeals to charity, 
like that of the man without legs, who sat by 
the side of an awful picture of a factory 
accident (kept down on the pavement by a 
couple of brickbats), in which he was repre- 
sented as being hurled round by an impos- 
sible combination of machinery, and losing 
more blood than was ever contained in the 
bodies of six such sturdy cripples. Then 
there was a quiet, ingenious, middle-aged 


man, who every day of the week (weather | 
permitting) was constantly employed, from | 








| 
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| 
| 
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nine o'clock unti) six, in writing the Lord’s 
Prayer on the lids of very small pill-boxes. 
He never spoke to the little woud gathered 
round him, but pursued his task as if he had 
been in the privacy of his study. He was a 
mystery to me, that I was never able to 
clear up. Close to this placid artist was an 
individual of a very different character, who, 
from morn to dewy eve, kept continually 
greasing the collars of willing boys with 
candle-ends, and immediately removing the 
marks with small green cakes of some com- 
— which he sold at a penny each ; 

eeping up all the while, with unflagging 
volubility, a running eulogium upon the 
many virtues and uses of his article. I need 
not say that my jacket was greased and re- 
cleansed on the average once a day. Then 
there was a venerable, bearded, oriental, 
Turkish-looking gentleman, who stood bolt 
upright in the gutter selling snuff-coloured 
cakes of medicine called rhubarb, and who, 
like the Lord’s Prayer penman, relied for 
patronage upon an impressive silence. In 
strong contrast to this silent gentleman were 
the two talkative benefactors of their species 
who sold respectively corn-salve and ginger 
to cure the toothache. The man with the 
ginger had a soft mumbling tone of voice, 
caused by his mouth being always well sup- 
plied with his specific remedy. He had also 
a curious way of working his face about, and 
rolling the ginger over his tongue to indicate 
great facility of movement, and to illustrate 
the truth of what he was constantly stating 
somewhat in these words : “If you will apply 
a portion of the root to the gum when it 
feels troublesome, it will remove the pain, 
and render the mouth easy and pliable.” 
The proprietor of the corn-salve was much 
more obtrusive, and although his pronuncia- 
tion was less affectedly correct than that of 
his companion, there was more of it, and it 
was more amusing. Any time between nine 
and dusk he used to stand there, holding a 
small box of the salve in his hand, and giving 
utterance to the following short descriptive 
lecture : “This is the unrivalled corn-salve 
that will cure any corn or bunion: it will 
cure a watery bunion! It is extracted from 
a ‘underd different wild Arabs (meaning 
herbs)—the colewort, the ivy, the stinging| 
nettle, and the common snail that creeps| 
upon the grass that grows in the fields.) 

he snail, my friends, is of an ily, slimy,| 
poo-erful, and penetratin’ natur, and per- 
fectly calcerlated to thoroughly eradicate 
the disease of the corn at the second dressin’! | 
If it does not do so I will forfeit all the stuff| 
I’ve got upon the board.” 

Most of these men, with all their humours | 
and their failings, have now passed from a 
world in which they had a hard struggle to 
live, and their children know them no more.| 
If I have recalled them from their resting | 
— it has been in no unkind spirit that i 

ve done so, but simply because I think it 
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is good sometimes to go back out of the din 
and turmoil of the present, and to try, if only 
vainly, to be for a few moments again a 
boy. 


WANDERINGS IN INDIA. 


TuE small but heavy boxes, containing the 
rupees, were placed upon the hackeries 
(native carts), and the treasure party was 
now ready to march to the next encamp- 
ment.* The night was warm, and the sepoys 
in what might strictly be termed half-dress. 
They wore their red cloth coats and their 
chacos ; but their lower clothing was purely 
native ; a dhotee (narrow strip of thick 
calico) wound round their loins, and falling 
in graceful folds about and below the knees, 
Some sat upon the boxes of treasure ; others, 
not in line or military order, walked by the 
side thereof. The Lieutenant, Maun Sing 
and myself brought up the rear. A syce 
(native groom) led the horse, and thus saved 
the Lieutenant the trouble of driving. The 
buggy was not, certainly, a very elegant 
affair. It was of very ancient construction, 
and the lining was entirely worn out; nor 
had the panels been painted for some years. 
The Lieutenant told me that he had bought 
this vehicle at a sale, five years previously 
for the sum of five pounds, and that since 
that time it had candied (marched, was the 
word he used) all over Bengal. The harness 
was of Cawnpore make; and, when new, 
had cost only two pounds ten shillings. 
Cawnpore, until recently, was chiefly famous 
for its harness, boots and shoes, bottle-covers, 
cheroot-cases, helmets, and other articles 
made of leather. A nest of Chinese settled 
in the bazaar, many years ago, and intro- 
duced the manufacture of such matters. 
The horse which drew the buggy had been a 
caster ; that is to say, a horse considered no 
longer fit for the cavalry or horse artillery, 
and sold by public auction, after being 
branded with the letter R (signifying re- 
jected) on the near shoulder. He was a tall, 
well-bred animal; and, according to the 
Lieutenant’s account had won no end of 
races since the day he had been knocked 
down to the Lieutenant for sixteen rupees, 
or one pound twelve shillings. The fault, 
or rather the misfortune, for which this 
animal had been dismissed the Company’s 
service, was total blindness of one eye, and 
an inability to see much out of the other. 

“But, he is a ripper, nevertheless,” said 
the Lieutenant, touching the animal very 
gently with the whip, and making him hold 
his head up; “and will put some more 
money in my pocket next cold weather, I 
hope. He is entered for the merchant’s 
plate, gentlemen riders, sir, and I am his 
jockey.” I expressed a hope that he would 

e successful, 





* See Number 401, page 505, 
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| The scene altogether was highly picturesque ; 


| by the volubility and lightheartedness of my 
| military friend; who, notwithstanding he had 


| own. 
| “how do you feel now ?” 


| reply. 
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— 


Jt was a moonlight night, and slow as| (agreement) with their consciences? Indeed, 
was the pace at which we proceeded, I\if we did not make this bundobust, what 
never so much enjoyed a ride in my life.| Hindoo or Mussulman would come in contact 
at all with one another, or with Christians, 
and certainly we, the natives of India, would 
not serve as soldiers,” 

“ How so }” 

“ Because we should be in continual dread 
of having our bodies contaminated and our 
souls placed beyond the reach of redemption, 
—and who would submit to this for so many 
rupees a-month ? Who can say what animal 
supplies the skin which is used for our cha- 
cos and accoutrements? The cow or the 
pig? The Mussulmans, when we laugh to- 
gether about it, say the cow. We protest 
that it is pigskin.” 

“ And how do you usually settle these dis- 
putes ?” I inquired, with an eagerness which 
seemed to amuse the sepoy. 

“O, Sahib!” he replied, “it would be a 
pity to settle any dispute of that kind, since 
it always affords us some merriment on a 
long march, When Pertab Sing came down 
to Barruckpore to corrupt the regiments of 
native infantry there stationed, in eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight, he wanted them to 
protest against wearing the chacos.” 

“ And how was he received ?” I inquired. 

“ They listened to him as long as his money 
lasted, and then made known to their officers 
what he was about.” 


and, as far as I was concerned, had the 
wonderful charm of novelty ; while it was 
impossible not to be extremely entertained 


extracted from me that I did not belong to 
the Civil Service or the Army, had refrained 
from inquiring my name or pursuit, and inva- 
riably addressed me as Old Boy, albeit my 
years were certainly not in excess of his 


“Well, Maun Sing!” cried the Lieutenant, 
“Quite well, but very weak,” was the sepoy’s 


“Then you must have a little drop of weak 
brandy and water. Hold hard, syce, and give 
me the suraiee (water-bottle).” 

The brandy and water was mixed in a 
silver tumbler, and handed to Maun Sing ; 
who, as soon as the groom went again to the 
horse’s head, applied it to his lips, and drank 
without any scruple. On the contrary, it 
struck me that he filed the liquor. 

“You have lost your caste,” said the Lieu- 
tenant jocularly. “You ought to have drunk 
it, you know, as medicine, out of your own 
lota (brass vesse]),” 
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This observation—made with a view to 
draw the sepoy out for my edification—had 
its effect. It was thus Maun Sing discoursed, 
while the Lieutenant and myself smoked our 


* And who was Pertab Sing?” 

“A relation of the Ranee of Lahore.” 
“ And had he money ?” 

“Yes, and distributed it freely.” 






Here the Lieutenant informed me of the 
particulars relating to the mission of Peftab 
Sing, which was simply to excite the native 
troops to mutiny and to kill their officers ; but 
the plot was happily discovered by the infor- 
mation given by the sepoys of the Sixteenth 
Grenadiers; “There was an investigation, 
but the government deemed it best to treat 
the whole affair as a farce, and Pertab Sing 
was looked upon as a fool and a madman, 
and cventaaler set at liberty. It was said 
that the sepoys who gave the information 
were to receive an order of merit; they 
had no reward at all, however, beyond 
some expressions of praise from the autho- 
rities.” 

Suddenly, the 
all the sepoys we 
neath a mango tree. 


cheroots on either side of him : 

“The Sahib logue believe everything that 
the natives tell them about caste, and the 
consequence is they believe a great many 
falsehoods. If I could lose my caste by 
drinking medicine out of this tumbler, I 
would lose it by drinking it out of my own 
cup, because it came out of a bottle which 
you have handled, and perhaps some drops 
of it touched your fingers, while you were 
pouring it from one vessel to the other. 

mpty a bottle of brandy or gin into your 
chillumchee (brass wash-hand-basin), and tell 
one of your palkee-bearers to throw it away. 
He and his companions will drink it, but not 
in your presence. Ask the same man to 
drink the liquor from your tumbler. He 
will put his hands together, and implore 
you to excuse him, as he would lose his 


pune party halted, and 
speedily congregated be- 


caste.” “ What is the matter ?” cried the Ensign. 
“ But is it not forbidden in the Shasters?”} “ Adjutant Bangow Sahib’s grave,” said 

said I, Maun Sing. “Do you not remember .the 
“There is no mention of brandy in the| spot?” 


“T did not, in this light,” said the Lieuten- 
ant, alighting from the buggy, followed by 
myself and Maun Sing. “Yes. Here he 
rests, poor fellow—one of the best and bravest 
beings that ever breathed. He died sud- 
denly one morning when we were encamped 
here, He was a great favourite with the 
men, as you may julien from the respect paid 


Shasters, Sahib,” returned Maun Sing with 
some humour. “The shasters are silent on 
the subject. But, supposing that it were 
forbidden; do not men of every religion 
frequently and continually depart from the 
tenets thereof,in minor things, or construe 
them according to their own inclination or 
convenience, or make some sort of bundobust 


8 eee 
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by those now present to the spot where his 
ashes repose.” 

One of the sepoys suddenly began to call 
down curses on the head of some sacrilegious 


thief. He had discovered that the piece of| 
marble which had been let into the head of| 


the chunam (plaster) tomb, and on which 
was cut the name, age, and regiment of the 
deceased, had been abstracted. 

“ Ah ! that of course,” said the Lieutenant. 
“Tt is always the case. They steal the bit 
of marble to make a currystone—a stone on 
which they grind the ingredients for a curry. 
It was not worth more than a shilling, in- 
trinsically ; but if it had only been worth 
one anna, or a quarter of an anna—half a 
farthing—they would have carried it away 
all the same, just as they steal pieces of iron 
and lead from the stone bridges, and thus do 
immense mischief. All along the Grand 
Trunk Road you will find the stones used 
for head-stones carried away from the 

3.” 

The march, thirteen miles, occupied us five 
hours, so slowly did the bullocks crawl along 
with the treasure. It was about four o’clock 
when we came to the ground—the hour at 
which, in strictness, the Lieutenant. should 
have started ; but he informed me that, when 
on separate duty, he took a good deal of re- 
sponsibility on himself, and without detriment 
to the interests of government, suited his 
Own convenience, and that of his men. He, 
therefore, preferred making night work of 
the business, and having the whole day at 
his own disposal. 

“Send your bearers away, and spend the 
day with me,” said the lighthearted Lieu- 
tenant. “ You can get other bearers at any of 
the villages in the neighbourhood ; or, if you 
are not in a violent hurry, march the whole 
distance to Agra with me. I can stick your 
palkee and boxes on the top of the treasure, 
you know.” 

I accepted the invitation with pleasure, 
and entered the tent, where we found tea 
and biscuits ready. After partaking of this 
refreshment we threw ourselves down on 
charpoys (native bedsteads), and soon fell 
fast asleep. 

We slept till ten, when we arose, had break- 
fast, consisting of—the old story—grilled 
fowl, curried fowl, and eggs, with beer 
instead of tea; and then we went out and sat 
under the mango trees, which formed a dense 
shade over the encampment. The Lieutenant 
had with him a pellat bow, and was shoot- 
ing.at the squirrels, which abound in the 
upper provinces of India. While he was 
thus employed a sepoy—a Brahmin—called 
out, “Sahib, you have no right to do that. 
It is written in the general orders that you 
must respect the religious feelings of the 
Hindoos, and here are you wantonly destroy- 
ing the life of animals in our presence. I 
shall report this to the Colonel, Sahib, when 
we return to the regiment.” 
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From the tone in which the sepoy spoke, I 
thought he was in earnest. The Lieutenant, 
however, assured me that he was only ridi- 
culing one of those absurd general orders 
which frequently appear ; but of which, bad 
and discontented sepoys often take advantage. 
Ere long, this Brahmin, observing that the 
light of the Lieutenant’s cheroot was extin- 
guished, brought him some fire. The Lieu- 
tenant gravely shook his head, and said, 
“No. It is written in general orders that no 


| 


officer shall employ for his own purposes a | 


sepoy who is a soldier and not a servant, and 
that any officer so offending will subject 
himself to be tried by a court martial.” 
Then, taking the fire from the hand of the 
Brahmin, he remarked to me, “The conse- 
quence of that order—for which there never 
was the slightest occasion—is simply this; 
those men who are willing to oblige their 
officers, laugh at it, while the disaffected 
will insolentiy quote it, if required only to 
pick up a glove or a walking-stick. Many 
an officer has been severely reprimanded for 
asking a sepoy to carry a letter for him to 
the post office,” 

It was a very pretty scene, that encamp- 
ment. The tents; the arms piled in front of 
them ; the horse under a tree, and his syce 
seated near him ; the old buggy and harness 
not far off; the sepoys, in groups, émployed 
in cooking their food for the mid-day meal’; 
the numbers of brass vessels lying about in 
all directions ; the score of squirrels hoppin 
from branch to branch, or running up oa 
down the trunks of the trees ; the crows, the 
minars, and the sparrows on the look out for 
crumbs ; the bullocks, taking their rest after 
the fatigues of the past night; and then 
before, as well as after the meal, the men 
crowding round the well, and washing them- 
selves from head to foot, and washing also 
their under garments, which are speedily 
dried in the sun of that climate. It is im- 
possible to witness and not admire this part 
ofthe Hindoo and Muasulman religions. 

After one o’clock, when every man had en- 
joyed his smoke, there was scarcely a soul, 
except myself and the Lieutenant, awake in 
the encampment. All were fast asleep in the 
open air. The Asiatic must sleep after his 
mid-day meal, if it be only for half-an-hour. 
The loss of this little sleep is a very severe 
privation. 

At three o’clock the encampment was again 
all life. Some of the sepoys wrestled, and 
exhibited amazing skill and strength in the 
art. To an European it is a mystery how 
men who live upon nothing but farinaceous 
food can be so muscular and powerful. 
Others smoked their pipes (small hookahs), 
and played at a native game called puchesee, 
resembling lotto; while a goodly number 
congregated around a Mussulman, who was 
reading aloud the Bagh-o-Bahar, a Hindoo- 
stanee work of great celebrity. Two or three 

‘of the company were musical, and played 
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alternately on the sitarre (native guitar or 
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At last the old boy proceeded on his 


violin), accompanied by the tom-tom (native| journey. 


drum), and the voices of those who were dis- 
posed and able tosing. As for the Lieuten- 
ant and myself, we beguiled the time in 
conversation, and with ecarté. Towards 
sunset a palkee d&k carriage was reported to 
bein sight, coming down the road. “Hooray!” 
cried the Lieutenant. “Come along! let us| 
board him, I am in want of a few small 
matters,” 

It was not long before the di carriage 
was abreast of the encampment. 

“Stop!” shouted the Lieutenant to the 
driver, who instantly pulled up. “ Who have 
you got inside ?” | 

Before the driver had time to reply, the 
door was slided open, and an elderly gentle- 
man, rubbing his eyes with his knuckles, put | 
out his night-capped head, and exclaimed : 

“Hulloa !” 

“What! Have we woke you out of your) 
sleep, old boy?” said the Lieutenant, laugh- 
ing. 

“Yes,” replied the old boy, very good- 
humouredly. “ What do you want?” 

“Only to ask you how you are?” 

“T’m pretty well,” was the reply: “ but 
half choked with the dust.” 

“What's taking you down the country 7” 

“ Urgent private affairs.” 

“Going to be married, I suppose ?” 

' Well, you have just punneeh ta." 
“Make my most respectful salaam to your 


intended ; will you ?” | 


“ By all means.” 

“When do you expect to reach Cawn- 
pore ?” 

“To-morrow, at three p.m.” 

“And how do you stand affected for 
- and weeds? Do you want anything, 
old boy? Brandy, beer, soda-water? Say 
the word ?” 

“Nothing. I have more in the well here, 
than I shall be able to consume.” 

“Then I'll trouble you for the surplus ; for 
I am very short, and cannot get anything till 
I reach Agra, while you can replenish at 
every station, you know,” 

“ All right, my child!” exclaimed the old 
boy ; and, with the greatest cheerfulness he 
alighted and began to unpack hisstores. From | 
these, the Lieutenant took six bottles of| 
beer, two bottles of brandy, a dozen of soda- 
water, and three hundred Manilla cheroots. 
This done, the old boy expressed a desire to 

ush on; but the Lieutenant detained him 
or at least ten minutes, with a series of 
questions, several of which (I thought), were 
somewhat impertinent ; for instance, he in- 
quired his intended’s name? whether she 
was tall, short, or of the middle height ? what | 
was the colour of her hair and eyes? good-| 
looking, and accomplished ? And, to all these 
questions, the old boy responded with as'| 
serious an air as if the Lieutenant had a per-| 





fect right to put them, 


—$———————————— 


“Do you know him?” F inquired of the 
Lieutenant, as the carriage rolled away. 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply. “ He is a major 
commanding a native infantry regiment at 
Banda, He is a very good fellow and has 
heaps of property ; but a frightful fool, except 
in the way of money-making; and at that 
he is awfully clever. I first made his ac- 
quaintance in Affghanistan. He was then in 
the commissariat department, and was only 
taken out of the department about a year ago, 
when he attained his majority. He knows 
nothing whatever of soldiering; having been 
in staff employ ever since he was an ensign. 
All the sepoys, as well as his officers, laugh 
at him as he comes on the parade ground 
and attempts to handle the regiment ; and 
after the farce is over, he laughs with them, 
For thirty years he was employed in com- 
missariat duties, in which he is very efficient, 
At the expiration of that period, he became 
a major ; and then, according to the rules of 
the service, he was withdrawn from staff 
employ, and appointed to command a corps! ” 

“ Surely, you are jesting ?” 

“On my honour, i am serious. That is a 
part of our military system, sir.” 

Here our conversation was interrupted by 
the approach of the soubadhar—native com- 
missioned officer—who pronounced in a deep, 
sonorous, but feeble and inarticulate voice, 
that familiar word “Sahib!” or, as more 
commonly pronounced, “ Sarb ! ” 

“Well, old man, what isthe matter ?” said 
the Lieutenant to the almost imbecile native 
veteran, who had served in the time of Lord 
Lake, and who ought to have been pensioned 
many years previously, despite any remon- 
strances against such a measure. The old 
man, forthwith began to detail a string 
of grievances, which the Lieutenant faith- 
fully(?) promised to see remedied, albeit 
he could understand but a few words the 
old man said—so very indistinct was his 
speech, from sheer old age, and the loss of 
his teeth, . 

“A grievance, real or imaginary, is quite 
necessary for that old man’s existence,” 
said the Lieutenant, “and if he can’t find 
one for himself (which is a very rare cir- 
eumstance), he will concoct one for the 
sepoys. To make grievances is the end and 
object of that old man’s life; and, I am sorry 
to say, that he is a perfect representative 
of the entire body of native commissioned 
officers, who are, generally speaking, despised 
by the men of the regiment, as well as by 
the European officers. ‘hese are the gentle- 
men who brew or ferment all the mischief 
that occasionally occurs in native regiments, 
They suggest to the men to make all sorts 
of extortionate demands, just as a regiment 
is on the point of marching. That old man’s 
present grievance, as far as I could collect, is 
that the water is very bad here, at this 
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encampment ground, and that government the hour which was consumed in negotiating 
ought to have a new well sunk, He hap-|about the fruit, and talking on other sub- 
pens, just now, to be suffering severely from | jects, this living bustle had remained per- 
one of very many ailments consequent on|fectly motionless, and had not uttered a 
his time of life, and he attributes it to the|single sound; but now, when they saw the 
water.” light, and were placed upon all fours, they 
“Which happens to be very good,” I re-|ran about and mewed—bushy tails on end— 
marked, after the most vigorous fashion imaginable. 
“Precisely so. These native officers, of|There they were! Kittens as black as the 
every rank and grade are, in my opinion, the| blackest ink, kittens white as the whitest 
curse of the native service. Many very clear-| snow, kittens as yellow as the yellowest 
headed and experienced officers have recom-|gold, and kittens piebald, brindled, and 
mended doing away with them, and appoint-| grey. 
ing, in their stead, more European officers;| “‘There they are, Mem-sahib. Take your 
but the advice has never been heeded, and} choice, Twenty rupees (two pounds) each.’ 
never will be, I fear.” “The lady selected one of the white and 
It was not until midnight that the little|one of the black kittens, and for the two he 
camp was broken up, and we resumed the| was induced to accept thirty-five rupees 
march towards Agra. During the drive, the|(three pound ten shillings), This may 


Lieutenant entertained me by relating anum-|seem a large sum of money to give for a 
ber of stories connected with the war in| brace of young cats; but it must be remem- 
Affghanistan. Several of them interested me} bered that they came from Bokara, and were 
exceedingly ; one in particular. It was this ; 
which I now give in the Lieutenant’s 
as I can recollect 


of the purest breed that could possibly be 
eataaml. 
own words as nearly “The Affghan dealer took his leave, and 
them. promised to send the fruits in the course 
“About a year ago,” said he, “I was|of the day. He fulfilled his promise; at 
passing through Meerut, on my way from the j tiffin-time there came a boy of about eleven 
Hills, whither I had been on sick certificate, | years of age, bearing the basket containing 
and was putting up fora few days with my | them upon his head, which was shawled after 
friend Richards, of the Light Cavalry—a man | the fashion of the Affghan people. The boy 
whom 1 had known during that disastrous} was admitted to the room, No sooner was 
campaign to which this narrative has refer-| he shown in, than his exceedingly beautiful 
ence. One morning, after breakfast, there|countenance, and its peculiar expression, 
came to the bungalow of my friend, an| riveted the attention of all of us, and we put 
Afighan, who was a dealer in dried fruits—|to him a variety of questions which he 
such as grapes, apples, and pomegranates,—| answered with great intelligence, and in a 
aud inquired if the Sahib or Mem-sahib was|tone of voice so soft and silvery that even 
in want of any of these commodities, which|the guttural sounds he uttered, came like 
he had just brought from Caubul. My | music on the ear. 
friend’s wife, who had also been in Affghan-| “‘ Look into that boy’s face,’ said the lady 
istan, and spoke the mongrel Persian current|to her husband and myself; ‘observe his 
in that country, replied in the affirmative, | every feature and his teeth,—regard especially 
and the Affghan was admitted to the ve-|his smile,—yes, and even the shape of his 
randah, to exhibit his specimens and declare | fingers, and then tell me of whom he is the 
his prices, To talk to these dealers is rather | very image.’ 
amusing at times, especially when you know| “‘I know,’ said my friend. 
their habits, and customs, and peculiarities,| “‘So do I, exclaimed your humble ser- 











as wellas their language. To people who have 
been in their country, it is like meeting with 
an old friend, and one lingers as long as pos- 
sible over the business, of the bargain and sale. 
And so was it on this morning. We had him 
for at least an hour in the verandah, before 
my friend’s wife would decide upon what 
she would take. This matter concluded, 
the Affghan inquired if the lady would 
buy a kitten—a Persian kitten; kittens 
being also a commodity with these travelling 
Affghans. 

“* Yes; where are the kittens?’ said the 
lady. 

“*Here,’ said the merchant, putting his 
hand into a huge pocket at the back of his 
chogah (a sort of gaberdine), and withdraw- 
ing, one by one, no less than sixteen of these 
little animals (all males). For more than 





vant. 

“*Stay!’ said the lady, energetically. 
‘Do not speak ; but let each of us write the 
name on a slip of paper, and see if we agree ; 
and tearing up an envelope and taking a 
tiny pencil-case from her watch-chain, she 
wrote a name upon one slip, and then 
handed to me and to her husband, respec- 
tively, a slip and the pencil-case. When 
we had each written a name, we compared 
them,—and they did not agree exactly. My 
friend and his wife had written, Captain 
Percy I had written, Mrs. Perey ——. 
That the boy was the offspring of that un- 
fortunate couple (cousins), who perished in 
that campaign, and of whose young child no 
one ever knew what had become, we were all 
quite satisfied; and our reflections became 
extremely melancholy, 
































CharleeDickens.) 
“We questioned the boy as to his paren- 
tage, his relation to the Affghan dealer in 
cats and fruit, and on a variety of other 
matters. His replies were simply to the 
effect that he was an orphan and a slave; 
that he knew not the place of his birth, but 
believed it was Affghanistan ; that he was a 
Mahommedan, and that his earliest recol- 
lections were associated with Caubul. 

“Whilst we were thus interrogating the 
boy, the major of my friend’s regiment, ac- 
companied by his wife, drove up to the door. 
They had come to pay a visit. When asked 
to look at the boy, and say to whom he bore 
a resemblance, they at once declared, “ Poor 
Percy !” Several officers of the regi- 
ment were sent for. They came, and im- 
mediately, on seeing the boy, expressed an 
opinion that he was the child of the unfor- 
tunate officer whose’ name has been partially 
recorded. The poor boy, meanwhile, exhi- 
bited some anxiety to return to his master. 
But he was detained and further questioned 
asto the manner in which he was treated. 
He confessed that his master was rather 
severe, but withal a very good man, 

“Tt was resolved to summon the Affghan 
dealer, and make him render an account of 
the boy, and of how he became possessed of 
him. For this purpose a messenger was 
dispatched, and enjoined to make haste. 

“The Affghan dealer came, and was cau- 
tioned that he must speak the truth ; where- 


upon—as is the custom in India from one 
end to the other—he declared that he never 
spoke falsely, and that he would rather have 


his tongue torn out. This little preliminary 
over, the examination (which was conducted 
by the Major of the regiment, a very shrewd 
and clever man, and who, by the way, was 
distantly related to the unfortunate couple to 
whom the boy bore such a strong resem- 
blance) commenced : 

“* Who is this boy ?” 

“© He belongs to me.’ 

“¢Your son?’ 

he 

“* Any relation of yours ?’ 

“ee No.’ 

“*Your slave ?” 

“*'Ves,’ 

“You bought him ?’ 

“ec Yes.’ 

“* Where ?” 

“¢ Caubul.’ 

“*When ?” 

“* Four years ago.’ 

“* From whom did you buy him ?’ 

“* A merchant.’ 

“* His name ?’ 

“* Usuf Ooddeen.’ 

“What did you give for him?’ 

“Three camels,’ 

“Of what value ?’ 

“«Thirty rupees [3/.] each.’ 


“er , 
“ . am boy was cheap, then, 
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“ «How so?” 
“< He was young and sickly.’ 
“* Did Usuf say where he got him from ?’ 
“ee Yes.’ 
“¢Then tell me.’ 
“* From a woman,’ 
“¢ What woman?’ 
“¢ A native of Hindoostan.’ 
“¢ An ayah ?’ 
“sYon’ 
“* Was she his mother ?’ 
“ce No.’ 
“¢ Ts she living ?” 
«ce No.’ 
“When did she die ?’” 
“* Right years ago.’ 
“¢ Where 2?” 
“Tn Caubul.’ 
‘ “* Now, tell us all you know about this 

oy.’ 
“¢T have answered all the Sahib’s ques- 
tions; will the Sahib now answer a few of 
mine ?’ 

“< Yes,’ 

“* Do you believe this boy to be of European 
birth ?’ 

“se Yes,’ 

“*Do you think you know who were his 
parents ?’ 

“s You? 

“*Were they people of a distinguished 
family ?’ 

“* Yes.’ (This question was answered 
rather proudly). 

“* Of pure blood ?’ 

ae Yes,’ 

“¢ But is the Sahib certain that this boy is 
the child of certain parents ?’ 

“*' Vos? 

“¢ Then will the Sahib take him ?’ 

“< Yes,’ 

“Here the poor boy placed his hands 
together, and supplicated the major to let 
him remain where he then was, in the service 
of the Affghan dealer. Heedless of his inter- 
ruption, which was soon silenced, the exami- 
nation—or rather, the conversation, as it now 
became—was continued ; 

“* What will you give for him ?’ 

“¢ What do you ask ?’ 

“¢ You must speak, Sahib.’ 

“* One hundred rupees.’ 

“*He cost me nearly that when he was 
very young and sickly.’ 

“Well, two hundred rupees.’ 

“*No, Sahib. Half a lac of rupees would 
not purchase him.’ 

“*But, my good man, slavery is not per- 
mitted in the British dominions, and we will 
detain the boy.’ 

“¢ Against his will?’ 

“* Yes!’ 

* On suspicion that he is born of European 
parents of distinction ?’ 

“ae Yes.’ 

“*Then I will give the boy his libtrty; 
and if he then wishes to follow me, and. you 
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detain him, he is your prisoner instead of my 
slave.’ 

“Here the boy again entreated the major 
to spare him. 

“¢ Never mind that.’ 

“¢ But suppose that I could prove to you 
that he is the child of a sergeant of the 
Queen’s Thirteenth regiment of Foot, and of 
his wife? What then? Would you take 
the boy?’ 

wie 

“¢You would ?’ 

aren.” 

“¢Then you shall have the boy. Many of 
your questions I answered falsely, on pur- 
pose. The true history of the child I will 
recount to you, and produce such proofs as I 
have in my possession. I vowed to God and 
to the Prophet that I would never sell the 
child, and I have kept my word. It will be 
a bitter grief to me to part with him ; but 
for his own sake, I will endure it. 

“*Usuf Ooddeen was my elder brother. 
He kept a shop in the bazaar at Caubul. This 
child was brought to him by a woman of 
Hindostan, who not only deposited with him 
the child, but a sum of money in gold 
mohurs and rupees; likewise a quantity of 
English jewellery, and her own gold and 
silver bangles. She represented to my bro- 


ther that the child’s parents had been killed, 
and that she was afraid every European in Aff- 
— would share their fate. My brother 


new the woman, that is to say, she had 
been a customer at his shop, and had pur- 
chased from him sundry articles of warm 
clothing for her employers and herself. 
After leaving the child, and the money, and 
the jewellery, in all to the value of about 
four thousand rupees, she went her way, and 
never returned, It is most likely that she 
died suddenly of cold, like very many of 
the native servants of Hindostan, both male 
and female. The frost settled about their 
hearts, and they slept their lives away ; or, 
if they escaped death, they lost their toes, 
fingers, ears, or noses. 

“*When the British army was victorious, 
and affairs were in a somewhat settled state, 
my brother was most anxious to deliver up 
the child, the money, and the jewels, to the 


British authorities; but a number of his! 


friends dissuaded him from so doing, on the 
ground that the bare possession of the child 
would place my brother's life in jeopardy, 
by inducing a conclusion that he was the 
affrighted accomplice of murderers, assassins, 
and thieves, I confess that I was one who 
entertained this opinion, and I shook my 
head whenever my brother repeated his 
desire. Four or five years ago, my brother 
died, and I, a wandering tote, became the 
guardian of this boy (for whom [ have a 
reat affection), and the holder of his money, 


or which I care not, and which I have no| 


desire toretain. He has travelled thousands 
and thousands of miles with me. He has 
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been to Bokara, to Cashmere, all over the 
Punjab, to Mooltan, Scinde, all through the 
north-west provinces down to Calcutta, to 
Simlah, Mussooree,—wherever the English 
have settled themselves in India; and I have 
done all in my power to expose him, ina 
quiet way, to the gaze of ladies and gentle- 
men, in the hope that some day he would be 
recognised and restored to his proper posi- 
tion in life. Never, until now, has any 
one been struck with his countenance, beyond 
casually remarking to me that he was a very 
pretty boy; certainly, no one ever seemed to 
have the slightest idea that he was born of 
European parents, and is a Christian ; for he 
is not a Mussulman. Though he thinks he 
is a Mussulman, and says his prayers, and 
is very constant to all the observances of 
the Mussulman faith. Gentlemen, I am a 
wandering dealer from Affghanistan, but I 
am not destitute of good feeling and inte- 
grity, little as you may credit my assertions 
in this respect. Give me a proof that you 
know who were the child’s parents, and I am 
willing to restore him, and all that rightfully 
belongs to him, to your custody.’ 

“* But are you not satisfied with my word ? 
Never mind the money and the jewels— 
much as I should like to see the latter— 
all I require is the boy,’ said the Major. 

“* Of course, the Sahib would not speak 
an untruth knowingly,’ returned the Aff- 
ghan. ‘But I require some proof that the 
boy is the child of certain European pa- 
rents,’ 

“‘Well, there is the likeness, the unmis- 
takeable likeness, that he bears to his father 
and his mother.’ 

“That will not do,’ said the Affghan, 
interrupting the Major. ‘Can you write in 
the Persian character, Sahib ?’ 

“<Teu.’ 

“¢Then, write the name of this boy’s 
father in the Persian character and let me 
see it,’ 

“The Major did this, and handed it to the 
Affghan, who looked at the writing, smiled, 
and said : 

“What else? 
nishan (crest) ?’ 

“*This,’ said the Major, holding out the 
little finger of his right hand, upon which 
was a signet-ring. ‘This was his nishan., 
We are of the same family, and the nishan 
is the same.’ 

“The Affghan, having examined the crest, 
again smiled and said : 

« ¢ What else ?’ 

“What more do you want?’ said the 
Major. 

“*Do not be impatient, Sahib,’ said the 
Affghan. ‘The identification of a child, who 
may be an heir to property, is not so light 
a matter as the purchase of a kitten. Did 
you know the child’s mother ?’ 
| “* Yes,’ said the Major. ‘She was also a 
relation of mine.’ 


What was the Sahib’s 
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“* What kind of person was she? Was she 
handsome ?’ 

66 Vor 8 

“The colour of her eyes ?” 

“*¢ Dark,—almost black.’ 

** And her hair ?’ 

“* Brown ; the colour of this lady's’ (point- 
ng to the wife of my friend), 

“« Tf you see her likeness, in miniature, do 
you think you could recognise it ?” 

“ ‘Tf it were a faithful likeness, I could.’ 

“The Affghan.put his hand into the breast 

ket of his chogah, and produced a greasy 
Eiaheon bag, into the mouth of which he in- 
serted his finger and thumb, and presently 
produced a small tin box, round and shallow, 
which he very carefully opened. Having 
removed some cotton, he handed the box to 
the Major. All of us instantly recognised 
the features of the unfortunate lady who had 
perished by the side of her husband, in Aff- 
ghanistan. Who could possibly forget that 
sweet feminine face of hers, which had been 
painted for her husband by one of the most 
distinguished miniature painters of the age ? 
The production of the likeness in the pre- 
sence of the boy (who appeared to take little 
interest in what was going on), had a sad 
effect upon the Major. He sat down upon a 
chair, covered his manly face with his hands, 
and wept bitterly. 

“* And do you know this, Sahib?’ asked 
the Affghan, when the Major had somewhat 
recovered his violent emotion : placing in his 
hand poor Percy’s seal. 

“We all recognised the seal, the crest of 
which, of course, corresponded with the crest 
on the signet-ring of the Major. 

“* And this?’ asked the Affghan, holding 
up a bracelet which we had seen Mrs, Percy 
wear many and many a time. 

“* And this?’ holding up to our gaze a 
small brooch she used to wear constantly. 
And, amongst numerous other things, he 
exhibited to us a little pocket-book, in 
which she kept her memoranda, such as: 
‘November ninth. Cut the ends of my dear 
little boy’s hair. Sent mama a small por- 
tion—November twelfth. Had a long talk 
to the old ayah, who swore to me that she 
would......... and I believe her, for 
she has been a good and constant creature 
to us, in our dangers and our difficulties,’ 

“*And this? And this? And this? and 
this?’ said the Affghan, withdrawing from 
the leathern bag its entire contents, every 
article of which was instantly identified. 
‘There, Sahib, take them all, and the boy, 
into your custody. The money, which was 
left with him, I will restore to you to-night. 
It is at present in the bazaar, in the charge 
of my camel, whom no one dare aed 
except myself and this boy.’ 

“Here a very extraordinary and painful, 
but perhaps natural, scene occurred. The! 
boy who had been comparatively passive, 


now broke out into a vehement expostula-\“I cannot talk any more just now, 
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tion, and spoke with a rapidity which was 
truly amazing, considering that he distinctly 
enunciated every syllable to which he gave 
utterance, ‘What!’ he exclaimed, ‘ Will 
you. then leave me in the hands and at the 
merey of these unbelievers? What have I 
done to deserve this ?’ 

“* Be quiet,’ said the Affghan to the boy 
in a gentle tone of voice. 

“* How can I be quiet?’ cried the boy, 
clenching his fists convulsively, and drawing 
himself up, whilst his eyes glared, and his 
nostrils dilated, with uncontrollable passion, 
and something like foam stood upon his 
crimson lips. ‘There could be no doubt whose 
child he was, so wonderful in his wrath was 
the likeness that he bore to his father, who 
was very seldom provoked to anger, but 
who, when it did happen, was perplexed in 
the extreme: in short, a perfect demon until 
the paroxysm was over. 

“* Baba (child) !’ said the Major, ‘listen 
to me.’ 

“Don’t talk to him now, Sahib,’ said the 
Affghan, compassionately. ‘In his anger 
his senses always leave him, and he cannot 
hear what you say. Let him exhaust his 
fury upon me. He will be powerless pre- 
sently,’ 

“And so it was, After a brief while, the 
boy sat down on the carpet, gasped for 
breath, and was seemingly unable to move 
or speak, The lady of the house offered 
him a glass of water, but he shrunk back, 
and declined to receive it from her hand. 

“The Affghan took the Major aside, spoke 
to him in private, and then left the room, 
Here another very painful scene ensued, 
The boy, exhausted as he was, attempted to 
follow his late master; he was restrained, of 
course ; whereupon he uttered the most heart- 
rending shrieks that ever I heard, The 
Major had him conveyed to his bungalow, 
where a room was set apart for him, and a 
servant and an orderly had him in their 
keeping. It was a month before the boy 
could be reconciled to his ‘ fate,’ as he called 
it ; and soon afterwards arrangements were 
made for sending him home to his grand- 
father and grandmother, who are persons of 
a lofty position in life and very wealthy, 
They received him with extreme affection, 
and on the death of his grandfather, he will 
succeed to a title and an estate worth eleven 
thousand a-year. The Afighan, who was 
very fond of the boy, corresponds with him 
regularly, and they exchange presents, as 
well as letters. 

“Kelly, of the Sixty-second, who was 
killed at Ferozeshah, and who formerly be- 
longed to the Thirteenth Foot, when they 
were in Affyhanistan, told me a more curious 


| story, of a little girl, than the one I have 


related to you of this boy.” 

“ What was it?” I asked. 

“My dear fellow,” said the Lieutenant, 
You 
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shall have it some other day. We are not 
going to part company yet, old boy.” With 
these words he fell asleep, his feet over 
the dash-board, and his head resting on my 
shoulder. 


TWO IN A LEGION, 


My uncle Burbidge’s house is not a 
favourile resort of mine. It is a dull, damp, 
country-place, with thick steaming woods all 
round it, and with wet, spongy-looking sheep 
feeding in the park; and it stands on a 
elayey soil, which renders the ultimate posses- 
sion of his boots a matter of great uncertainty 
to the visitor. In the lowering autumnal even- 
ings, it is soul-harrowing to be there. Frogs 
and bitterns scream from the neighbouring 
marshes ; miasma floats through every chink 
and crevice ; and the old butler’s awful 
cough echoes through the hollow passages 
with a perfectly supernatural effect. With a 
glass of grog, a cigar, and a pleasant book or 
cheerful companion, one would not mind this 
so much; but my uncle is a dull old man, 
who abominates spirits, tobacco, and litera- 
ture, and will allow none of the three to be 
partaken of in his house. He is of a scientific 
turn ; at one time, photographist : at another, 
astronomer, ‘This .year he is mad about 
microscopes, and has bought a very ugly and 
complicated brass instrument, for a sum of 
money which would have put some highly 
necessary additional furniture into my 
chambers in Raymond Buildings, and kept 
me in board and lodging for some months. 

During the early part of this last October, 
when I was staying with him, this microscope 
was the bane of my existence. I was com- 
pelled, literally to keep a perpetual eye on it ; 
and I have examined more horrible things in 
the shape of antenns: of wasps, and probosces 
of flies, than the uninitiated can imagine. I 
was afraid to take my cold bath in the 
morning, so great was my dread of being 
bodily devoured by the awful animals I 
had seen in the magnified drop of water 
the previous night; and my celebrated 
dream of a combat with an enraged blue- 
bottle, seventy million times the size of 
life, still haunts my memory with fearful 
distinctness. The want of some rest,—of 
some book to which to moor myself, ere I 
floated down this stream of science into the 
ocean of idiocy,—of some friend to whom I 
might impart my new-born doubts as to the 


real thickness of each hair on my head, or| 


the megatherian properties of the domestic 
flea, so preyed on my mind that I determined 
at once to fly from this Castle Dangerous, 
and I took advantage of a letter which ar- 
rived by the day-mail late one afternoon, to 
announce to my uncle that my presence was 
immediately required in town, and that I 
must start by the mail train, which passed 
the Spetchley Junction at thirty minutes past 
eleven p.m. He grumbled, but I insisted, 
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and after dinner started forth, carpet-bag in 
hand, in the midst of a pouring rain, to walk 


| to the station. 


It had been raining without cessation 
for three days, and the land all round 
the station, which lay low, was flooded. 
However, with liberty and London before 
me, I kept a good heart, squashed boldly 
over the reeking fields, and arrived, dripping, 
at the station, A small fire was burning in 
the grate, about which were seated a ser- 
geant in full uniform, and five rustics, whose 
ribbon-bearing button-holes announced them 
recruits. I made my way to the clerk’s 
little desk to take my ticket, and, tendered 
my money ; but the dapper little man behind 
the row of pigeon-holes smiled grimly, and 
informed me that a telegraph just, received 
from the next principal station announced 
that the floods were out, and that the train 
would, in all probability, be some two hours 
behind its advertised time. 

This was pleasant news. The idea of pass- 
ing such a period in such a place and 
with such company, with nothing to read 
but the bylaws of the company, the warn- 
ning relative to Tomkins who had been 
fined forty shillings for riding in a first-class 
carriage without a ticket, and the framed and 
glazed advertisements of pills, sauce, and 
“comfort in a storm” was gall and wormwood 
to me. I was about seating myself in any- 
thing but a pleasant temperament, when the 
door was pushed open and a stranger entered. 
Not very remarkable in appearance: being 
simply a middle-sized, middle-aged, broad- 
shouldered man, with large black whiskers, 
and a face the very realisation of good hu- 
mour. His small white teeth gieamed out of 
his ruddy lips as he saluted the assembled 
company, and as soon as he heard of the 
anticipated delay in the arrival of the train, 
instead of being annoyed he burst forth into 
a laugh which awoke a reciprocal broad grin 
from the five recruits, and even roused me 
from my sulky state. y 

“ By the holy Malone ! A saint, by the way, 
very little appreciated in this country,” said 
he, “and that’s a pleasant hearing !” 

I had not needed this expletive to tell 
me what countryman he was, for his 
good-natured face bore Irishman imprinted 
on it. 

“Two hours to wait, eh! 





ing place. Sergeant! good evening to you; 


I’m always glad to meet men of your pro- | 


fession. Very likely looking lads you have 
there—I'’d have been 
lowers myself in the old time.” 


Pleased at the compliment, the sergeant | 
rose, erect as a dart, and bringing his right | 
hought there | 

was no doubt about your honour’s profession | 


hand to his cap-peak, said, “‘T 


the minute I see you! Company’s oflicer, if 
I don’t mistake ?” 
“No,” laughed the new comer. “No! 











I’ve passed | 
many a pleasant two hours ina less promis- — 


lad of five such fol- | 
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Worse luck! I never drew a sixpence from 
Leadenhall Street in my life ; but you’re not 
mistaken in imagining I’ve smelt powder. 
When a young man I was out with gallant 
old Evans in the Spanish Legion.” 

“Couldn’t have served under a better 
man, sir,” sententiously rejoined the sergeant ; 
“Tsaw a deal of him in the Crimea. And | 
you was in Spain, was you, sir? Some rum | 
starts there was in Spain ?” 

“There were certainly some curions oc- 
currences,” replied the Irishman, who by this 
time had taken off his dripping overcoat, 
approached the fire, and sat himself down in 
front of it among the recruits. “Some cu- 
rious phases of camp life which you regulars 
never dream of. Often and often I wonder 
what the Hyde Park or Dublin Garrison 
soldiers would have done if they’d been 
placed in the fixes we were compelled to| 
submit to. Come, we’ve got a couple of| 
hours to wait, and nothing to do, so if these 
two gentlemen ” (with a bow to the clerk 
and to me) “don’t object, I'll tell you a 
story of the Legion which may, perhaps, | 
interest you and these five embryo Welling-| 
tons here.” 

The prospect of any amusement in such a 
situation was too pleasant to be denied, so) 
we joyfully acquiesced, and our new friend, 
after clearing his throat, told us the following 
true story : 

“When General Evans was selected by the 
Spanish Government to bring a legion of 
British subjects to fight the cause of Isabella 
Secunda against her most unnatural uncle, 
Don Carlos, I had the honour to belong to | 


serve under the orders of Colonel Maurice 
0’Comnell, a near relative of the then popular 
agitator. The Tenth was raised, as the, 
Yankees say, in the wilds of Kerry, and/| 
nearly seven hundred stalwart peasants, bred 
and born in what they loved to call the 
“O'Connell country,” were mustered in Cork 
Barracks, previous to their departure for the 
seat of war. Many of these men’s relations 
followed them from their mountain homes 
and remained with them to the very moment 
of embarkation ; and as I had been selected 
by the Colonel to pay the privates certain 
instalments of their bounty-money, and to 
perform other acts of duty that brought me 
into constant intercourse with them all, I 
became acquainted with many eventful his- 
tories. Among my other duties, I had to keep 
a strict account of the disposal of the money 
given to me for distribution; and as I was| 
allowed the services of a clerk, I selected from 
among the soldiers a young man of superior 
manners and address, named George Prender- 
gast, whose history, as gleaned from his com- 
rades, had much interested me. Prendergast 
was the son of a widow, in Dublin, who gave 
him the best education her small means could 
afford, by which he profited so well, that 
he became a pupil in a training-school from 
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which teachers in the national schools of 
Ireland are selected, and was eventually ap- 
pointed to take charge of an important school 
on the beautiful domain of Sir Ulick Mas- 
tragh, in Kerry. Here, by his attention to 
his duties and admirable behaviour, he soon 
became a special favourite. He was the wel- 
come guest of all the respectable farmers in 
the neighbourhood ; even the great Sir Ulick 
himself, a man endowed with the stiffest 
family pride, was more than usually conde- 
scending to the schoolmaster.” 

The sergeant took this opportuity of giving 
a loud “Hem!” to express attention, and 
folded his arms. Upon which the most 
ambitious of the five recruits folded his 
arms, 

“Devoted to his calling, Prendergast worked 
with an energy and a good-will hitherto un- 
known among people of his class; and his 
scholars, from being semi-civilised dolts, 
began to astonish the neighbourhood by their 
proficiency in various branches of learning, 
the acquirement of which was looked upon 
as next to marvellous. The fame of Sir 
Ulick’s school was bruited throughout the sur- 
rounding parishes, Periodical examinations 
were established ; and it became the fashion 
among the ladies of the neighbourhood to 
ask for permission to undertake the lighter 
branches of education among the scholars. 
Foremost among the aspirants for this 
honour were the three daughters of Sir Ulick 
Mastragh ; the eldest, a tall, dashing bru- 
nette of two-and-twenty, who was engaged 
to an officer then quartered with his regiment 
in England ; the second, an earnest, trusting, 
enthusiastic girl of twenty; the third, a 
merry little chatterbox of eighteen. All 
these young ladies were constant in their 
attendance at the school; but the second 
girl, Eleanor, seemed the most interested 
in the welfare of the children, and, it must 
be avowed, of their instructor. She was 
better educated, better read, had more appre- 
ciation of the refined pleasures of literature 
and art than the omnendiiie of girls brought up 
in a rural Irish district ; and she would turn 
with delight from the inanities of the military 
officers quartered in the neighbourhood, and 
from the sporting talk of the squires, to the 
calm, rational conversation, and respectful yet 
earnest address of the young schoolmaster, 
The upshot of this may be easily guessed— 
they fell in love with each other. The visits to 
the schoolhouse were redoubled, and for some 
months the course of their true love ran 
smoothly enough. At length the rumours of 
this attachment, which had been floating about 
the neighbourhood, and which, it is seid, 
were originated by certain elderly damsels 
who themselves had hoped to make an impres- 
sion on Prendergast; these rumours, I say, 
reached Sir Ulick’s ears, The result may, in 
the beautiful language of the newspapers, be 
more easily imagined than described; the 
proudest landowner in Kerry was not likely 
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to be too well pleased at the thought of 
having a penniless, low-born schoolmaster 
for a son-in-law, and he reviled poor Prender- 


gast in the strongest terms, upbraided him | 


with treachery, and declared his intention of 


getting him removed from his position. To| 


a sensitive mind like Prendergast’s this 
was more than enough ; broken-hearted and 
dispirited he wandered from his home, and 
reached a neighbouring village just as the 
recruiting-sergeant was picking = men for 
the Queen of Spain’s service. ithout a 
care for the future, he accepted the bounty 
at once, and, in a few days, was busily 
engaged in my barrack-room, checking ac- 
counts of moneys received and paid, while 
his mind was wandering far away among the 
green hills and valleys of his native county. 
That he kept up a correspondence with his 
beloved, I knew; for he daily received lon 
and closely-written letters in a female hand, 
and seemed to suffer much mental agony after 
their perusal.” 

The ambitious recruit regarded this as a 
favourable occasion for throwing in a “Hem !” 
in imitation of the sergeant, The sergeant 
received it with infinite contempt, and gave 


the narrator a look, expressive of—“a raw | 


lad, sir—an idiot—have the goodness to 
excuse him.” 

“Our time at Cork was nearly up, and the 
officers, sick of the routine duty they had 
been put through, were hailing our depar- 
ture with delight, when, two days before 
the date fixed for our sailing for Santander, 
Prendergast came to me in a state of great 
agitation, and begged me to use my influence 
in obtaining for him a short leave of ab- 
sence. He urged his invariable punctuality, 
and stated that he had not intended to have 
— the regiment even for an hour, but 
that he had that morning received a letter 
telling him of the serious illness of one whom 
he loved more than all the world. I had such 
great reliance on the man’s integrity that I 
never doubted his intention to return; I 
made the matter one of personal favour with 
the Colonel, and Prendergast left us. The two 
days passed away, and late on the evening 
befure we were to sail, the muster-roll was 
called, on the deck of each of the two large 
steamers anchored in the harbour of Passage, 
which were to convey us to our destination. 
Every man answered to his name, except 
George Prendergast. He still was absent, 
and his absence gave rise to innumerable 
little sarcasms directed against me by my 
brother officers, who, as we stood smokin 
our cigars on the quarter-deck of the old 
Earl of Roden, were pleasantly facetious 
about my protégé, the deserter. Suddenl 
the splash of oars announced the cayeenl 
of a boat, and, to my delight, in answer to 
the hail of the sentinel, I recognised Pren- 
dergast’s voice, telling his boatman to remain 
alongside. A minute afterwards he had 
made his way to me, and, after saluting, begged 
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a few moments’ private conversation. I took 
him to my cabin, and once there, in a face 
blanched with despair, and in a voice broken 
with emotion, he told me that he could not go 
with the regiment; that no earthly induce- 
ment could prevail on him to leave Ireland, 
His reasons he would not give, but he pro- 
duced a small canvas-bag full of sovereigns, | 
which, he said, were the savings of several | 
years, and all of which he offered as his | 
purchase-money. He stated that he could } 
easily have deserted, but that in honour he 
felt himself bound to me,—would I now assist | 
him in his extremity ? | 
“ Of course I could not receive his purchase- | 
money ; and, as the Colonel was on board the | 
other ship, I could but report the circum- 
stance to my immediate superior officer, who, | 
at ohce, and emphatically, refused the request. | 
When morning dawned, we were under weigh 
and standing steadily out to sea. Prender- 
gast’s boat bend long since returned to the | 
shore, and he himself was silent and morose, | 
I think I never saw such utter despair as he 
then betrayed ; he went through his duties | 
mechanically, but without speaking a word ; | 
nor did his manner change until we arrive 
in the harbour of Santander, and saw our 
companion steamer, which had arrived one 
day before us with the other portion of the | 
Tenth, riding at anchor in the offing. As | 
soon as she signalled us, a boat put off from | 


her and came alongside of us, and a soldier, | | 
whom I recognised as the Colonel’s orderly, {ff} 


hailed us with an order that Private George | 
Prendergast should immediately proceed to jf) 
head-quarters. He obeyed, as a matter of | 
course, and speculation at once became rife | 
as to the cause of his summons. Some said | 
that he was to be at once court-martialed | 
and flogged—some that he had turned out to | 
be heir to a dukedom—but the real truth of | 
the story was this : 


“Three daysafter the vessel with the Colonel | 


and staff had been at sea, it was discovered 
that a young girl had concealed herself on 
board. She was immediately brought before 
the Colonel and questioned, when she avowed | 
herself to be the second daughter of Sir | 
Ulick Mastragh, and the betrothed of Private 
George Prendergast, of the Tenth Munsters, 
She said she had written to her lover, ap- 
pointing a last interview, but that before 
the time came, so persecuted was she by her 
father, that she determined to leave her home. 
In disguise she reached Cork, and managed, 
through the kindness of two of the men, to 
whom she confided a portion of her story, but 
whose names she would never disclose, to | 
slip on board the ship. Over-fatigue, hunger 
and excitement, brought on an attack of 
high fever. In her ravings, she repeatedly | 
uttered the name of George Prendergast, and | 
her connection with him was thus first dis- 
covered. The Colonel, of course, was wroth— 
very wroth—with both the lovers ; she should 


‘be ‘sent home instantly by the first ship to | 
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her father Sir Ulick ; but this she positively 
refused to agree in, and in her refusal she 
was aided and abetted by the wives of all 
the married officers, whose interest was 
powerfully excited by the romance of the 
affair. So the Colonel, like a sensible man 
as he was, soon gave in, and the lovers were 
married as soon as we got into barracks. 
Mrs. Prendergast became at once the pet of 
everybody in the regiment ; and after a very 
short time I lost my clerk, as Prendergast 
was promoted to duties which brought him 
into more immediate contact with the 
Colonel.” 

Here, the sergeant grimly surveyed his 
men, as who should say, “My boys, if you 
expect to get yourselves appointed to duties 
that will bring you into immediate contact 
with your colonel, you'll find yourselves con- 
foundedly mistaken.” 

“ A year passed away—a year, during which 
the Legion suffered numberless hardships 
and passed through numberless a 

igh-born 
Irish girl always bore herself bravely and ably 
doing her duty to her husband. Prendergast 
was now a sergeant, a daring soldier, and 
one likely to win further promotion, He 
was the Colonel’s prime favourite; every 
officer of the regiment spoke well of him ; 
and his wife and her baby—for she had a 
little son of a month old—were adored by all 


B) the ladies, 


“ But theirs, like all other human happiness, 
was not without a cloud. The great battle 
on the fifth of May, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six, had been fought, the Carlists had 
been driven back, and the Legion was lying 
encamped outside the walls of San Sebastian. 
The Tenth Munster lay at the extreme verge 
of the line; and next to us was a Scotch 
regiment, with the men and officers of which 
we soon became very friendly. Among these 
officers, the most frequent and the most wel- 
come in our lines was a Captain Evan Hep- 
burn: a tall, dashing, high-spirited fellow, 
whose father was a laird of one of the Western 
isles, and who, after having been expelled 
from Sandhurst, rusticated at Cambridge, 


| and forbidden the paternal roof, had obtained 


& commission in the Legion, and had already 


| rendered himself conspicuous—not less by his 


reckless audacity, than by the extraordinary 
attachment exhibited towards him by a 
gigantic Highland piper, serving with the 
regiment, whom he had chosen as his 

dy servant, and who, indeed, was scarcely 
ever absent from his side, Closely attended 


, by Archy Ledingham, as the piper was 


called, Captain Hepburn was a daily visitor 


| in our lines, friendly with the officers, genial 


with the men, and passing no one without a 
kind word or glance ; but it soon began to be 
noticed that & invariably halted for some 
little time at Prendergast’s tent, into which 
he passed, while the Highlander remained| 

eping watch outside. These visits con-| 
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stantly paid to a very pretty woman, invari- 
ably during the absence of her husband on 
regimental duties, of course soon became the 
subject of comment among the scandal- 
mongers: who began to mention Mrs. Pren- 
dergast’s name, at first with smiles, and then 
with scorn; and who would probably have 
proceeded further, in their amiable self-im- 
posed task, when an event occurred which 
effectually silenced them. 

“One morning (the particulars were not 
generally known for some time, but they 
oozed out, as all secrets will): one morning, 
Mrs. Prendergast made her way to our 
Colonel’s tent, and, flinging herself on her 
knees before him, implored his protection 
from the persecution to which she was ex~ 
posed by Captain Hepburn, and of which she 
dared not tell her husband. That morning, 
she said, she had told him she should see 
the protection of the Colonel, and he had left 
her tent vowing vengeance. The kind old 
Colonel raised her from the ground, comforted 
her in the best manner he could, told her she 
need fear no further molestation, and dis- 
missed her trembling, but re-assured ; then, 
after consulting with two or three _inti- 
mate friends, he despatched a strong letter 
to the commanding officer of Hepburn’s 
regiment, 

‘Within an hour’s time from the despatch 
of the letter, Colonel Saunderson entered our 
lines, and sought an interview with 6ur 
Colonel, in which he stated that he keenly 
felt the -disgrace which Captain Hepburn 
had brought upon his regiment, not. only by 
his persecution of Mrs, Prendergast, but by 
his indulgence in gambling, and the ruin he 
had entailed upon some of his junior officers, 
Colonel Saunderson added, that he had 
on the previous day severely lectured Hep- 
burn for his conduct, and that on the receipt 
of this fresh complaint he had again sent for 
him ; but, that the orderly who bore his mes- 
sage had utterly failed in an it, for 
neither Hepburn nor his Highland follower 
was to be found, 

“The thought that they had deserted ——” 

Here the sergeant, checked himself in a 
very perceptible start, eyed his five men (and 
especially the ambitious man), with an atten- 
tive countenance, and then, sternly shaking 
his head, looked with an absent air at the 
fire, as if he saw a military execution going 
on among the live couals—say, for example, a 
deserter being shot. 

“The thought,” said the Irishman, who 
followed this with his quick eyes, and smiled ; 
“the thought that they had deserted to the 
Carlists at once struck all who heard the 
story,and the confirmation of the idea was 
not long wanting. That night, a company of 
the Tenth Munsters, of which I was in com- 
mand, and a company of the Scotch regiment, 
were told off to perform outlying picket duty, 
that is, to form our foremost cordon of sen- 
tries, nearest to the enemy’s lines. It wasa 
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black and heavy night ; we had marched on put an end tothe earthly trials of this devoted 
without speaking—the two companies in close girl. Sick at heart, and with tears in my 
proximity ; when, as we neared the place eyes, I was turning from the group, when my 
where the sentries were to be posted, we arm was — by the kind grasp of the 
heard the distant tramp of the enemy’s relief old Colonel. 
guard going their rounds, and the shrill notes; “‘That is the saddest sight I ever saw,’ 
of a bagpipe rang through the air. I still said he; ‘worse, far worse, than a scene I 
distinctly hear the subdued growl of indig- have just come from. You recollect that 
nation which arose from the Scotchmen when scoundrelly Scotch ree who deserted with 
this sound smote upon their ears, and the Hepburn? He had built himself into one of 
deep Gaelic oath of vengeance which they those stone huts, but the men of his old regi- 
uttered, as the well-known notes of the old | ment found him out, burst into the place, and 
Jacobite air, ‘Wha wadna fecht for Charlie?’ | discovering him in the second story, four of 
came surging over the plain. them seized him, two by his hands, and two 
“ For three days and nights this continued ;| by his feet ; and, then, chaunting’ meanwhile 
the piper went round with the relief every|a dismal Highland croon, they swung him 
time the guard was changed, playing as loudly | between them, and dashed out his brains 








as possible all his old national tunes, and | against the wall.’ 


goading his ancient comrades to madness. 

“On the morning of the fourth day after 
Hepburn’s desertion, it was determined to 
attack the Carlist lines: principally with a 
view of driving the enemy from a row of 
two-storied stone huts, which they had fortified, 
and from whence they could keep up a most 
harassing fire on our sentries. The action 
commenced at seven o’clock ; and, after three 
hours’ hard fighting, a tremendous charge of 
our gallant fellows broke the Carlist lines, 
and sent them in full retreat to their row of 
fortifications. Here they halted, re-formed, 
and again advanced, Often, in my dreams, 
rings in my ears the demoniac yell with 
which the decimated Carlist band rushed 
upon their victorious pursuers, cheered on by 
a tall and handsome officer, in a fantastic 
uniform, in whom, even amidst the smoke and 
carnage, I recognised Evan Hepburn. I 
looked, but could not see Levingham by his 
side ; I cast a hurried glance along my own 
ranks, and discovered Prendergast within a 
few feet of me. By the expression of his 
face I saw that he, too, saw and knew his old 
enemy ; in an instant his musket was at his 
shoulder, and before the opposing lines 
clashed together, and with the cheer yet 
ringing on his lips, Captain Hepburn fell to 
the ground a corpse, shot dead by Prender- 
gast’s hand. 

“The action was over, the last desperate 
attempt of the Carlists had been repulsed, 
their fortifications carried, and they them- 
selves utterly routed. I was wandering 
about on the plain, endeavouring to muster 
the remnants of my company, when I came 
upon a little knot of soldiers, bending over 
what I imagined, at first, to be the dead body 
of some favourite comrade. Pushing through 
the crowd, I discovered, the body of Prender- 
gast’s wife. She had left the lines with a flask 
of wine and some bread for her husband, 
and+was making her way towards the place | 
where the conflict was raging, when a por-! 
tion of a shell struck her in the chest, and 
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“Twenty years have passed since that day, 
and not many now remain to whom these 
circumstances are known; but in the lunatic 
ward of the Kerry County Hospital there is 
still a tall, grey-haired, soldierly-looking 
man, who is pointed out as “the poor ser- 
geant whose lady-wife followed him through 
his campaigns, and died on the field of 
battle.” 


The click of the a just before 
the climax of the story, foretold the advent 
of the train, and in a minute after the Irish- 
man had ended it, the long, tortuous line 
of carriages stopped at the station, Our 
Legion friend had already got into the midst 
of a military argument with the sergeant, 
and to complete it, followed him and his re- 
cruits into a second-class carriage: while I 
flung myself into the corner of a coupé, and 
falling asleep immediately, dreamed that 
private Prendergast, when examined with the 
microscope, turned out to be my Uncle Bur- 
bidge, who had been discharged from his situ- 


ation as teacher in a training-school, from | 


his strange persistence in dressing as a High- 
land piper. 
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